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Secure A Library for Your School at no 
Pecuniary Cost to You 
BY SENDING NOW 


For our ‘* Hawthorne Library Certificates’ (vee), to be placed in the hands of your pupils, 


each one. acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. 


Our Special $10 Forty Volume Library for Little Ones 


The following list of children’s books has been carefully arranged in accordance 
with modern ‘pedagogical ideas concerning the proper selection of literature for chil- 
dren. All the books are printed on good paper, large type, and beautifully illustrated. 


Lucy’s Wonderful Globe . : ‘ : .. $ .30 ~ Plant Babies ; ‘ : i , ~ $:.30 
Adventures of a Brownie ; ‘ 3 ° ; 30 +Buds, Stems, and Reots ‘ : .30 
Through the Looking Glass - . . , ; ; .30. Ethics, or Stories for Home and School ; , .40 
Alice in Wonderland. y + ee ‘ .40 Health Chats with Young Readers . ; ! -40 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Renders . . .30. Stories-of the Bible. Vol. I. ‘ j : : -40 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks . : : .40 Stories of the. Bible. Vol. Il. : : ; 3 49 
Story of Ulysses —: : : . ; 30 Colonial Children. 3 ; ; : ; ; .40 
Water Babies for Youngest eadesk F : .30, Stories of the United States . ‘ ; : ; 40 
In Mythland : : : ; : . ‘ .30 — Stories of Great Inventors. ; a é ; 30 
Aésop’s Fables... Vol, I. : ; . a ; .30 Stories of Great Men -., ‘ ‘ panies ‘ .30 
Baby's Fables: Vol Het he SAK ROA ge Biagio of Bidinoem 2 5 ic ia ee ig 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers. ‘ 1 .30. Some of Our Authors . ‘s 2 ; ‘ ‘ -30 
Some of Our Friends... . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 30 Paul Dombey , ° , es ; ° .40 
Friends of the Field _. ; : ‘ *30.~—_ Little Nell . ‘ t : : , ; ; 40 
Intro. Leaves from Nature’s Story ‘Book * ; .309  Gulliver’s Travels. : . ; ; ; ; 30 
In Birdland. - Vol. I... ‘ . : ; ; 30  Dog‘of Flanders’ « : ‘ : : > .30 
In Birdland, Vol. II. . ; } eh : .30 Swiss Family Robinson f i : ; : 40 
Leaves from Nature’s Story Book P ; .40. Qur Flower Friends. 5 : ; a ; 30 
Legends of the Spring Time . ; j ‘ 30 Black Beauty ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 30 
Aunt. Martha’s.Corner Cupboard » . Bc .30 Story of Hiawatha ; a S9 .30 


To take up this offer now is to give your pupils the benefit of a full year’s 
use of a valuable School. Library. 








Address EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Pifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
NEW YORK , ' _ CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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... NOTABLE NEW BOOKS... 


THE MORSE READERS 


By THomAs M. BALLIET, Supt.of Schools, Springfield, Mass., and ELLA M. Powers, Primary Educator. 


PRACTICAL GRADED TEXT-BOOK SERIES Five Books 


These books contain all the features which are required for the. Best Modern Readers, with Reproductions from Masterpieces, Pen Drawings 
and Color Sketches. Many say— THE BEST IN PRINT. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


and the 


NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD COPY BOOKS 


Thoroughly unique but practical, with many original features. The right slant for best results. Round letters and round turns. Correlated 
copy material Carefully Graded and artistically illustrated. Movement exercises from practical work of pupils. System and method combined. 


20 TO 28 ADJUSTABLE COPY SLIPS IN BACK OF EACH BOOK, for elementary work, giving double the copy material in 





other books without increase in cost. 


ECONOMY ONE HALF. 


THE QUINCY GRAPHIC ARITHIIETIC 


A New Departure in Teaching Arithmetic. 


By W. D. MACKINTOSH and FRANK E, PARLIN. 


Correlation of reading, writing, number, form, drawing and arrangement. 
test for a year in Quincy Schools has given results which call forth the greatest enthusiasm of teachers. 


RED LETTER DAYS AND RED LETTER FACTS 


A thorough, practical 


3rd and 4th Grades 


By I, FREEMAN HALL, Supt., North Adams, Mass., and E. D:; LENNox. 


Remarkably attractive treatment of all Holidays, with Facts on NATURE, LITERATURE AND ART, etc. 


Also these successful books and many others: 


THE MORSE SPELLER. DvtTTon. 


CARROLL’S AROUND THE WORLD. 
THOMPSCN, 
HIGHER, STANDARD, GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AND EXERCISES. 


NEW CENTURY READERS 
ATWOOD’S ALGEBRA SERIES. 


Dictation and Correlation. 
Books I., II., III. 


Books I., II., III. 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST. 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. 


Beautifully illustrated, 


PARLIN, 


DUTTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
195 Wabash Avenue 


96 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
8 Beacon Street 








Literature in the School-room 





much they might do, not only to give children a knowledge of the world’s 


|, o<- especially those in country schools, do not always realize how 


literature, but even to help them to collect a little library for themselves. 
The classics published by’the Educational Publishing Company are uniform in 
size and binding, and are so cheap that any school should be able to read a few 


masterpieces during the year. 


SEWELL 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
Illustrated. 


The thousands of children all over the land 
who love this story are a sufficient witness of 
its qualities as a story, and the teacher who 
has not yet discovered the power for good 
which this book exercises, has missed a valu- 
able help in teaching lessons of kindness, gen- 
tleness and courtesy. No more wholesome or 
inspiring story could be put into the fhands of 
children, and it will appeal to them all, if for 
no other reason than because it is about a 


horse. 
RUSKIN 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Illustrated. 


This story of Ruskin’s will always remain 
one of the most charming fairy tales that ever 
was written, but, like so many of our best 
stories, the language is too difficult to be read 
easily by the younger children. ‘There is plenty 
of good literature for the older pupils and for 
the very little ones, but these intermediate 
classes have hardly their share of this intellec- 
tual feast. It is especially for their benefit, 
therefore, that this edition of Ruskin’s classic 
has been prepared, and the changes in the 
text have been so carefully made, that the 
charm of style and the beautiful descriptive 
passages of the original have not been harmed 
in the process of simplification. 





SWIFT 


GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF 
LILLIPUT. 
Edited by E. O. CHapmMaAn. 


GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited by E O. CHapman. 


Some of us remember the delightful hours 
we spent in childhood over the big volume of 





‘‘ Gulliver ” in our father’s library, poring over 


the wonderful pictures even before we could 
read the text. 
care for fairy tales, if there are any so unfor- 
tunate, succumb to the fascination of this tale 
of pigmies and giants. It is not often that a 
classic, written by a master of style, is so 
appealing to even very young children, and 
we should be quick to take advantage of such 
fact. This edition contains an illustration on 
almost every page, and has been carefully 
edited for school work. The type is large and 
clear enough for the little ones, and the por- 
tions of the work unsuitable for children have 
been omitted. 


Full Cloth, heavy paper (for school use), 25c. 
Manila Binding, 10c. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
80¢ Market Street, San Francisco 
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Even the children who do not | 





DICKENS 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


There is scarcely anything in literature that 
will arouse in young or old the true Christian 
spirit so quickly as this story, and for that 
reason, if for no other, it should be read in 
every grammar school some time during the 
course. Children of these grades, however, 
will encounter some difficulties in reading such 
a story, owing to their general lack of acquain- 
tance with the author and certain peculiar 
English allusions and phrases. For this reason, 
this edition of the story has been prepared 
which fully meets these obstacles, It contains 
an introduction that will, in short space, give 
the student an excellent conception of Dickens’s 
life and work as <n author, and the text has 
been carefully annotated. The notes, however, 
have been made as few as possible, in order 
that, while all real difficulties are removed, the 
children may be hampered as little as possible 
in their enjoyment of the story as a story. 


CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


The “ Cricket on the Hearth” is a story 
which always appeals with peculiar force to 
children. “Stories with a moral,” even fairy 
stories, are almost always resented by young 
readers, but this story is one of the very few 
which children will love, not in spite of, but 
because of its lessons of self-sacrifice and 
kindness. Teachers, in their desire to give 
children an acquaintance with good literature, 
sometimes forget that what children demand 
first of all in a book is that it shall be a good 
story,whether it be history, biography, or fiction, 
and no graces of style, or wealth of magnet- 
ism, will suffice in their eyes if this fundamen- 
tal element is lacking. The “ Cricket on the 
Hearth” is, before all things, a good story, 
and the boys will say so as well as the girls. 
MULOCK’s LitrLE LAME PRINCE. 

Edited for children of America by E Norris. 
HIAWATHA. 
EVANGELINE. 


COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. 
With notes, illustrated. 
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SPRAGUE 
CLASSIC READERS 


By SARAH E. SPRAGUE, Ph.D. 


Books One, Two and Three are now ready for distribution. Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, and others who are looking for a set of readers which are — 





1. Based upon true psychological laws and upon safe | 7. Which are models also of skill and good taste in 
pedagogical principles ; | regard to subject matter, arrangement, illustrations, 
2. That pleasantly reflect child life with its manifold and | type, binding ; 


ever varying interests and experiences ; | 8. That have a vocabulary ample enough for all needs, 


That develop a genuine love for “The true, the good free from the taint of slang and coarseness on the 
and the beautiful,” by building up ideals of right | one hand, and from stilted pedantic phrases on the 
thinking and right living ; other ; 


we 


4. That make children love to read and implant an inerad- 
icable taste for the best that literature can give, both 
in content and style ; 


| g. Which are carefully graded, and the grading so cov- 

| 

| 10. Which are diversified in thought-content and style, 
5, ‘That develop © power to think and sefiect; | 10 ich are diversified in thought-content and style, and 

| 


ered as not to be detected by the pupils ; 


filled with a fresh abiding interest for the children 


Which are models of correct English ; who use them — 


are cordially invited to correspond with us 


Commendations from [laine to California. 


I have just read Book One of the “ Sprague Classic Read- We have all examined your primer, and are thoroughly 
ers.” It is a welcome and distinct addition to the list of | pleased with it. The comments are to this effect: “ It is 
readers. The general appearance is attractive ; but it is the | bright, fresh, and full of life.’ The children are interested 
frequent unique touches in the pedagogical treatment that | in it, and it seems well adapted to those who are taking 
appeal to the real teacher and disclose the master hand, in | their first steps in reading. For myself, I think you have 
its deep sympathy with childhood and its determination to | introduced the element of interest into all of the lessons, 
spare no work to lead the child to an interest in art and | and I feel you have succeeded in making a good book, one 
nature while teaching him to read. The dramatic interest, | that is pedagogically sound and that cannot fail to delight 
the diversity of topics, the rhythmic effects and the action | as well as to interest young children. Trusting that the 
which fill the pages are bound to attract and hold the child’s | remaining books may prove as satisfactory, I remain, 
interest throughout. Yours truly, Very cordially yours, 





(Signed) James C. ALLING, (Signed) M. V. O’SHEa, 
Principal, Jacob Beidler School, Chicago, 11. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
I must begin by saying the publishers have given you a I have examined with a great deal of pleasure the 


most flattering introduction, for it is quite the handsomest | “Sprague Classic Reader, Book One,” prepared by Miss 
book I have ever seen. And then upon looking and reading | Sarah E. Sprague. It is a book well calculated to interest 
it through from “ Foreword” to “ Finis,” I say that your | and please children in the first year of their school work. 
part deserves the setting they have given it. Your preface | The illustrations are very fine, yet they are not overdone, 
is excellent in the soundness and practical character of your | and are such as to attract the eye and cultivate the taste. I 
suggestions. They will be very helpful to the intelligent | hope the book will be as successful with primary teachers 
teacher. Then, too, the matter is charming, well selected | as it deserves. I do not see how it can fail of being useful 
and graded to interest the children for whom it is prepared. | to them in their work. Yours very cordially, 





I am certain it will take high rank among the best books of (Signed) Henry SABIN, 
the kind. I congratulate you and wish you an abundant Ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruction, lowa. 
reward for your guod service. : 
Very sincerely yours, I am much pleased with your new primer. The plan of 
(Signed) D. L. Kieue, the book is so natural, that it seems as if any teacher could 


PB ’ Ped ’ Universit Mi 7 interest any child. The print, pictures, and make-up of the 
IE Ee SPY Somenenee book are the best I have seen. Yours very truly, 


I have just received your first book. Am very much (Signed) Joun B. RILeEy, 
pleased with it. (Signed) W. A. Furr, Pres., Board of Managers, Plattsburgh Normal School, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ottawa, [1l. Plattsburgh, N. Y. 





Address EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCU 
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I think it is the best test on drawing I have seen. 
ALICE V. HOLVERSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Webster, South Dakota. 


I am much pleased with it. The subject is presented in 
such a fascinating way that it at once enlisted my attention. 
B. F. Howarp, 
County Superintendent, Sacramento, California. 


I have looked over the book on drawing with the greatest 
pleasure ; it is an excellent work, and I predict for it a large 
sale; it deserves the highest commendation. I am de- 
lighted with the book. 

M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
University of Pennsylvania. ( Formerly U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Porto Rico.) 


I thank you for the copy of Book I. It strikes one as 
interesting at sight. I have looked it over carefully and 
have been delighted with its spiritand method. Drawing 
for service in school and afterward, is the watchword of the 
new century. 

HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 

Agent for the Promotion of Industrial Drawing, Mass. 


I am very much pleased with the books and believe that 
you have something which will greatly aid the teacher in 
her work on account of the large number and variety of the 
drawings. 

J. P. GREELy, 
County Superintendent, Santa Ana, California. 


I have examined your drawing books and am delighted 
with them. No teacher need fear the result if she will 
follow the course you have planned. I shall be glad to 
recommend them to our students. 

Mrs. HANNAH T. JENKINS, 
Dept. of Drawing and Painting, State Normal School, 
Mansfield, Pa. 


Your new drawing books are good ones. There are cer- 
tainly many original ideas presented which are essential to 
good training, and which I have not discovered to be pre- 
sented elsewhere. 

A. B. CLARK, 
Dept. of Drawing and Painting, Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 


Don’t worry during 1903 
About the Drawing Lessons 
Try the AUGSBURG SYSTEM 


You will never again have to complain 
of the children’s lack of interest. 


What Leading Educators Say: 


Our teachers are delighted with it. After a careful ex- 
amination of the various systems now in use, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce yours the best that has ever been published. 

D. W. NELSON, 
City Superintendent, Bakersfield, California. 


After a careful examination of Augsburg’s system of 
drawing, I do not hesitate to say that I regard the system as 
pedagogically sound, absolutely sound. There is a flexible 
feature in this author’s system that I have not found in any 
other. The author believes in himself; he also believes in 
others, especially the children. The matter selected for 
drill is excellent. It will interest young pupils because it is 
their kind of experience. That the author is a practical 
teacher of drawing is apparent on every page; that he is an 
enthusiast in his work is also apparent. I believe the series 
will be generally approved. 

J. N. Parrick, 
Author of “Psychology for Teachers,” “Lights on the 
Road,” ete. 


In fact, it is one of the most usable books that I know of. 
I am especially pleased with the prominence you have given 
memory and imaginative work, to illustrative drawing, to the 
elements of action and to the gradual blending of the work 
with type forms with the foregoing. I find the psychologi- 
cal basis employed in the work correct. 

: C. C. Van Liew, 
President State Normal School, Chico, California. 


Your inspiring book on drawing has come. I have 
enjoyed every page of it. It isa book that succeeds in 
presenting the subject in such a way as to set the child’s 
mind and hand correspondingly in thought expression 
through drawing, and for this reason it is equally successful 
in cultivating in the children art talent and the expression 
of art. In both of these things the current popular drawing 
methods, with their artificial devices and their affectation of 
conventional and classic art ideals, which frequently are 
only art fads, fail utterly. Instead of liberating the child, as 
your work is sure to do, they place fetters upon him, 
destroying every trace of spontaneity, discouraging observa- 
tion, and killing enthusiasm. 

W. N. HarLmann, 
Supt. of Schools, Dayton, Ohio. (Formerly U. S. Commis- 
stoner of Indian Schools.) 


Augsburg’s Drawing is contained in three books — Book I., Book II. and Book III.— 
containing over 2,000 drawings, illustrating every phase of the work. 


Cloth. Price, 75 Cents Each 


Pupils’ Practice Books, with Practice Paper, - $1.50 Dozen 
Pupils’ Practice Books, without Practice Paper, $1.20 Dozen 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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POPULAR WITH 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 


Book I. . $0.35 Book II. $0.35 
Book III. . -40 Book IV. . 45 


Novel in plan and character, simple and teachable. Well graded, 
with frequent reviews. They correlate the leading features of the 
phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the sentence methods, but 
require no special preparation on the part of the teacher. They 
accomplish more than other systems attempt, and contain numerous 
attractive illustrations. 





WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC 


Book I. $0.30 Book II. $0.40 
Book III. . $0.50 
Prepared on the popular and successful spiral plan of instruction. 
The work is easy and practical, the subject-matter varied and inter- 
esting. The problems are based upon facts gathered from different 
studies of corresponding grade, thus correlating arithmetic with other 
subjects. The books offer modern examples and modern methods. 


BARNES’S NATURAL 
MANSHIP 
Books, 8 numbers, per doz. $0.75 
Charts, per set of four sheets 1.50 


This series combines the advantages of the vertical with the speed 
and beauty of regular slant writing. Every copy is sensible and sig- 
nificant, and the subject-matter of each relates to other branches of 
study in the correspending grades. The inclination of the letters is 
at the angle naturally and unconsciously adopted by the child. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


SLANT PEN- 





Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





a 


Exhaustion. 


When you are all tired out, 
feel weak, sleep does not rest, 
and the appetite is poor, 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


will revive your strength, induce 
natural sleep, improve appetite, 
and restore nerve power. It 
nourishes, strengthens and in- 
vigorates the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion, Debility and reduced 
state of the nervous system. 





A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 





_ 
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Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 


our series of school pens. 
can come through local dealer. 


Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MBFG. CoO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SOURCE READERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. 


Vol. I. Colonial Children Price, 40 Cents 

This is the first of four volumes of children’s readers, 
made up of extracts from original material, and is intended 
for children about ten years old. The extracts illustrate many 
entertaining facts of colonial life and customs, as well as some 


of the most interesting episodes of colonial history, and are 


rewritten in modern form, but preserve the racy and often 
humorous flavor of the old writers. 


Vol. Il. Camps and Firesides of the Revolution. 
Price, 50 Cents 
In this Professor Hart continues the same plan and 


) arrangement as in Vol. I., selecting the material for slightly 


more advanced pupils. 


» Vol. I. How Our Grandfathers Lived. Price, 60 Cents. 


These books are profusely illustrated. 
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FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW 
How America was Found and Settled 
By MARGUERITE STOCKMAN DICKSON. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Price, 50 Cents 


The aim of this book is to place before children ot per- 
haps twelve years of age, in a simple, connected narrative, 
an account of the discovery and settlement of America. It 
endeavors to show the “‘ why’”’ back of each event, since the 
author believes that there is no surer way than this of making 
the story interesting as well as profitable to young readers. 


SESS ff fo fl flr fom fm fir pm 


With this end in view, the children are led back to the ‘ 
Europe of the centuries preceding the “Age of Discovery,” « 


and are helped to trace the beginnings of the great move- 
ments “from the old world to the new.” 

Outlines for composition work on various subjects 
selected from each chapter are a prominent feature of 
the work. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


- NEW YORK 
96 Fifth Avenue 
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Pithy Sayings 

Some very wrong-minded person long ago spread 
a report that teaching school was humdrum. Un- 
thinking people have believed it ever since. Dickens 
and other story tellers have repeated the falsehood so 
skilfully and with such wide publicity, that it is not 
uncommon to find, even among teachers themselves, 
a notion that school keeping is dull, the master a bore, 
and the teacher a monotonous-minded maiden deserv- 
ing only pity. This is a curiously mistaken idea. 

Of all the interesting things in the world, children 
are the most universally attractive. So various, so 
surprising, so picturesque, so fascinating, so naturally 
merry, and, to the onlooker, so suggestive of happy 
experiences of one’s own past are the personalities sent 
to school that it is only an unnatural and wrong-headed 
judgment that fails to see more attractions than draw- 
backs in teaching. 

— William McAndrew 


‘‘ My school,” said he, “is the world in miniature. 
If I can teach these boys to study and play together, 
freely and with fairness to one another, I shall make 
men fit to live and work together in society. What 
they learn matters less than how they learn it. The 
great thing is the bringing out of individual character 
so that it will find its place in social harmony.” 


The teacher who says, “I haven't time for literature 
teaching in my school,” is not fit to be in the school- 
room: except, perhaps, as a pupil in a normal school, 
where the spirit of teaching, the true aims and pur- 
poses of education are taught. Such a teacher will 
probably need no instruction in the mechanics of 
school work; for without knowing more of her as a 
teacher than is revealed in that one remark, we know 
that she is a teaching machine. 

First in an educational litany might be written, 
‘From a mechanical teacher, good Lord, deliver us.” 
And ¢o her we will say, as Jacques said to Orlando, 
‘God be with you: let’s meet as little as we can.” 


The primary, azy teacher, should be a growing, but 
never a growing old woman; so there should be no 
such thing as an o/d teacher. Let the young teacher 
who has the ‘‘clean heart” and the “right spirit 
within” her, rejoice in her youth. Let her rejoice, 
and not be ashamed of her inexperience. Not even 
when superintendents and, principals make her the 
scapegoat for all the sins of omission and commission 
in the schools. While there’s youth, there’s hope. 

— Mary Gordon 

Complaint comes from all over the country, and its 
volume is increasing, ‘that so much is put into the 
school work that the children are unable to master it.”’ 

‘When I was in Rome, I saw little donkeys 
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bringing in their great burdens of things to the 
markets. The loads were piled up so high on 
their backs, that all you could see of the donkeys were 
their heels, the tips of their tails, and their noses. 
When I saw those donkeys, I thought of the school 
children in America. 

‘Shall we continue to pile it on until the children 
cannot stand under the load? Every crank that 
comes along wants to put everything into the 
schools, and so it is that well meaning school 
boards continue to load. The schools of the country 
are for the children, and we should endeavor to give 
what is best for them, keeping in mind always what 
they are capable of doing. If the children can do the 
work which we heap upon them, it may be right to let 
them do it, but if they cannot, why, let us think of 
unloading.” — Supt. F. M. Greenwood 





Heart Culture 


S. AGATHA DOLPHIN 


Silently sat the artist alone, 

Carving a Christ from the ivory bone. 

Little by little, with toil and pain, 

He won his way thro’ the sightless grain 

That held, and yet hid, the thing he sought, 

Till the work stood up, a growing thought.— Boker 


When the child enters the school-room, he demands a two- 
fold training ; the one, intellectual ; the other, moral. Which 
is the more important, who shall say? Every true teacher 
educates that the mental activities may be awakened, but 
discovers that his work does not end there. 

He looks at the little creature before him and sees the 
physical child. Not a great amount of training is needed 
there, as the bright eye, the ruddy cheek, the well developed 
muscles testify to a close acquaintance with Nature, whose 
equal in physical training has yet to appear. 

Then the physical child fades from view, and there rises 
in its stead the mental child ; the wonderful work-room of 
the mind wherein dwell latent forces that may one day give 
to the world a genius. But beyond, and around, and within 
the physical and the mental child, is an all-embracing, an 
absorbing, a life giving presence — the moral child. In this 
form exists the child as it was created. 

Physically, it is but a bud from the parent plant or a 
multiplied cell. Mentally, it is no different from all that 
have entered the world before it; there is present the same 
organ of mind responding to the usual method of develop- 
ment. Morally, it resembles none, yet resembles all, inas- 
much as it is the counterpart of the Infinite. 

To properly develop this moral nature ; to train the child 
to habits of right living ; to make his ideal a heart guileless 
and pure; to lead him along flowery paths where the blos- 
soms are whole-souled sympathy and generosity of spirit ; 
this is a part of the true teacher’s work. 

It is not sufficient to say to the child, “ Washington was 
loved by his fellow-men for his nobility of character, his 
strength of purpose” or to cite Clara Barton as an example 
of consecrated womanhood. The lesson is not complete 
until the child understands and appreciates the nature of 
the qualities possessed by both persons that raise them above 
the level of common life, and until the pupil feels that he 
should like to live as grandly, and determines to imitate 
such persons as far as his ability allows. ‘The pupil enters 
the school-room with intellect free from any former teaching, 
consequently it is comparatively easy to build upon a clear 
surface. Results in scholarship, then, are not the most diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

The child comes with moral nature already directed in 
one line by the right (or shall I say the wrong?) of inheri- 
tance ; by example; and by association. True, the skillful 
gardener may delicately bend the crooked sapling, and with 
careful touches here and there, with patient watchfulness, 
direct the tender plant until with Nature’s assistance, a fine 
straight growth is assured. 
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“ But we already have enough to teach,” sighs one weary 
teacher, “and besides, there is no time to spare for the teach- 
ing of morals.”” To be sure, the curriculum is full, and 
there is no time for ethical training. So much the better. 
If that state of affairs did not exist, what hideous, allopathic 
doses might not the poor innocents be forced to swallow, 
and all because a conscientious teacher thought she must 
teach morals. 

Every day and every hour in the day is the time for such 
training. The lessons begin at the entrance of the child in 
the morning, when he is greeted by a smile and a cheery 
good morning from the teacher. There is a sort of hypnotic 
influence in a smile, too, when it is an evidence of good- 
fellowship. 

The atmosphere of the schoolroom is a very important 
feature. It can be made a proof of the virtues taught and 
practised. Absence of loud talking and noiseless moving 
around between sessions tell better than words that the 
rights of others must be respected ; that a noise where some 
are busy would be impolite, and to be impolite is to be 
unkind. If more pupils understood that good order is 
maintained, not that a stronger will may domineer over a 
weaker one, but to protect the rights of the individual, there 
would be less friction. 

Be true to Nature and cultivate growing plants in the 
otherwise bare windows. To love the outdoor world and to 
live in it is a law of childhood. Aside from the restful effect 
of the green on both eyes and mind, the material furnished 
by plants is too important to be rejected. 

No child can resist the moral influence of such eloquent 
teachers as these, “‘ the most beautiful that God ever made 
and forgot to put a soul into.” With the march of civiliza- 
tion and time have disappeared from school-room walls the 
texts in glaring letters which from time immemorial hung 
before our ancestors to tire them by day and haunt them 
by night. The texts in themselves were all right ; it was the 
everlasting tenacity with which they clung there year after 
year, until their meaning and respectability were obliterated 
in the accumulation of dust. Pictures have taken their 
place, more potent as moral factors, and more beautiful to 
look upon. With the advent of cheap copies of the master- 
pieces comes a help not to be despised. For love of country 
are found such as The Landing of the Pilgrims, depicting 
an indomitable will with the calm satisfaction of a perfect 
faith; The Minute Man, resolute and brave; Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware; Signing the Declaration 
of Independence ;_ Lincoln, First Reading of Emancipation 
Proclamation. Each picture tells its own story. 

Whatever, through its beauty, raises the thoughts above a 
common level, correspondingly elevates the moral sense. 
There is a Jegend which tells us that when man was banished 
from Paradise, the angels gave him a harp made from the 
tree of Life, so that music might be a consolation to him in 
sorrow and an expression of joy and thanksgiving in times 
of prosperity. The idea is a pretty one — fallen man re- 
ceiving the gift of music as his comfort. No matter how it 
came into the world, it possesses the same qualities to-day 
as when the gates closed upon our first parents. Recogniz- 
ing the value of music as a means of culture, it has become 
a part of the daily program in every school. 

If the teacher plants in the garden of the heart seeds of 
sympathy, of truth, of kindness, and of a pure life, his is the 
work of a master hand. Teach sympathy because the world 
lacks it : 

“ The memory of a kindly word, for long gone by; 
The fragrance of a fading flower sent lovingly, 
The gleaming of a sudden smile or sudden tear, 
The warmer pressure of the hand, the tone of cheer. 
The hush that means “I cannot speak, but I have heard,” 
The note that only bears a verse from God’s own word. 
Such tiny things we hardly count as ministry; 
Such givers deeming they have shown scant sympatby. 
But when the heart is overwrought, 


Oh, who can tell the power of such tiny things 
To make it well? ” 


Teach truth, that the pupil, upon entering Lite’s restless 
sea may not be drawn into the whirlpool of dishones: 
speech and action ; make him true to his Creator. 
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The Normal School Graduate 


(Principal Dr. Jobn W. Cook of the State Normal School, DeKalb, Ill, 
writes in an earnest, convincing fashion of Normal Schools and gradu- 
ates in School and Home Education. ; The following extracts from the 
article are taken here and there, omitting much of interest that came 
between. — THE EDITOR.) 


The Normal student early in his course develops what 
for want of a better term, may be called a pedagogical con- 
sciousness. 
point of view. Children assume a new and extremely inter- 
esting aspect. Their answers often seem quaint and preco- 
cious to Normal pupils who are still in their teens and who, 
consequently, are not many removes from childhood. In- 
deed, the ordinary person of eighteen or twenty is much 
farther from sympathetic interest in childhood than he will 
be under average conditions when thirty or even forty. He 
is facing away from childhood and is somewhat like the 
traveler who inquired the distance to Newark and was told 
that it was twenty-four thousand nine hundred ninety-eight 
miles, the way that he was going. As his knowledge about 
children increases he discovers that he knows many things 
that people ordinarily do not know, for it is a most astonish- 
ing fact that we are strangely ignorant of the life experiences 
of the children in our own homes. ‘The immense significance 
of the educative process begins to impress him; theories of 
education grow surprisingly interesting; respect for the 
teaching art increases; he no longer feels any sense of 
shame when confessing himself a schoolmaster or on the 
road to becoming one. It is not easy to convey it to one 
who has not observed it. The pupil seems to feel the 
mystery of his own being for the first time and life takes on 
a richness of meaning that lends an air of consecration to 
his work. 

An eminent superintendent is credited with a recent 
remark to the effect that of all the cock-sure teachers he has 
ever known the Normal graduate is entitled to the prize. 
In reply, I can only say that his observation does not agree 
with mine, hence I conclude that we have not been seeing 
the same graduates. 

Where the facilities for practice work are not good the 
pupils are in danger of being weak in government and 
lacking in ability to teach more than one child at a time. 
They are not strong in so “ diffusing” their attention as to 
keep a whole class keenly active and to observe the occu- 
pations of the seat pupils at the same time. There is great 
danger, also, that they will carry the method of the Normal 
class into the instruction of the grades, if the corrective of 
close association with children be lacking. The grotesque 
travesty of teaching a class of adults who try to imagine 
themselves children is sometimes seen. Such an exercise 
needs no comment. 

From what I hear occasionally, I conclude that some 
people, and wise people, too, have an impression that the 
Normal school consists exclusively in loading pupils with 
“methods,” whatever they may be. The charge may be a 
just one. I can only say that I am not acquainted with 
such schools. Undoubtedly the Normal graduate, as well as 
any other teacher, should be equipped with a large stock of 
“things to do.” These should develop out of his study of 
the subjects of instruction and of the teaching process. If 
the practice school is a real school his work there will 
equip him with what school directors call “ experience,” 
and under the most favorable conditions. Some very tender 
hearted Normal school principals have a profound solicitude 
for the children who are taught by under-graduate students 
under the sympathetic aid of highly skilful critics, but have 
no anxiety about the welfare of the children who are turned 
over to the inexperienced graduate with no one near to aid 
him. So far as my observation has extended well organized 
practice schools hold their own with schools in general. 

I append herewith a few statements from four prominent 
Illinois superintendents, all of whom are recognized experts. 
Three are city superintendents, and one is a county super- 
intendent. 

1 “Normal graduates differ from the ordinary young 
teacher in the following particulars: More accurate scholar- 
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ship; intelligence in following directions of superinten- 
dents; sympathetic attitude toward children ; professional 
ideals.” 

2 “All of the teachers here have had Normal training, 
while heretofore I have had only a small portion who have 
had the advantage of such training. I am able, therefore, 
to mark the contrast between the two classes. Their work 
is distinguished by a definiteness of purpose, by something 
of a knowledge of the means to the desired end, and with 
no less enthusiasm, certainly, than those without such train- 
ing. There is also a due and proper degree of self-con- 
fidence and self-reliance such as professional training ought 
to afford, as contrasted with that blind groping in the dark, 
unaided by a knowledge of the principles of education, 
that is the portion of the teacher without professional 
training.” 

3 “Ability to go into effective work right away, as soon 
as school opens. Receptive and intelligent attitude toward 
suggestions. They have experience enough to know what 
one means and to “catch on.” They know how to treat 
children. They are disposed to grow. They have a high 
conception of what it is to be a good teacher and they 
strive after excellence. The number of those who go to 
universities is large, entering on such courses after having 
taught for several years.” 

4 “A good attitude toward their work. A feeling that 
they are simply taking their first steps, and have not learned 
it all. Willing to work and study. Teachable. A much 
better understanding of children and how to handle them. 
This is notably lacking in the few that we have had from 
Normal schools in which the practice department was not 
developed. They plan their work well and adapt it well to 
the school in which they are engaged. I think there has 
been a marked improvement in the above characteristics in 
the last ten years. I am more than ever inclined to depend 
on the Normal schools for our supply of teachers.” 

It should be remarked, in conclusion, that no one of the 
above superintendents was ever connected with a Normal 
school. 





Some Essentials for. Educated 
Women 


Every woman graduate must use the lower register of her 
voice, and not speak with a nasal twang, called the “ Ameri- 
can war-cry.” 

Every man and woman must write decent English. 

Every man and woman must know the difference between 
Europe and America; between feudalism and democracy ; 
between an English elm and an American; between the 
English House of Lords and the American Senate. 

Every educated American must know how to put intelli- 
gent questions to a botanist, a chemist, a geologist, a states- 
man, and be able on the whole to understand their answers. 
I have known an American lady of the highest position who 
did not know the difference between the United States 
Senate and the House of Representatives. But she was 
ashamed of her ignorance. She took care to correct it. 
And she was not a college graduate. 

In general, I should be ashamed of any graduate of Smith, 
or Radcliffe, or Harvard, entered at a scientific school, not 
knowing the difference between Judge Gray of the Supreme 
Court and the poet Gray, or not knowing who Sampson was, 
or not knowing that the diagonal of a square is larger than 
one side of it, or not knowing in general what an acid is or 
an alkali. 

But I should not be ashamed if this same student, even a 
Bachelor of Arts, did not know what homogeneous linear 
equations of the first order are, or what the oximes of nitro- 
malonic aldehyde are. 

Briefly, a college ought to turn out all-round men and 
women, whether they are beginning to be specialists or not. 

— Rev. E. E. Hale, in Christian Register 
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All over the country on New Year’s day 

Good resolutions are given away. 

There are more than enough for every one. 

You can have a good measure, a peck or a ton. 

Take a dozen, my laddie and lass, 

But handle them gently, they’re brittle as glass. 

If you care for them daily it will not be long 

Before they’ll be growing quite hardy and strong; 

And when they are older they’ll take care of you, 

For then they’ll be habits, and good habits, too. 
— Anna M. Pratt. 


A Suggestion for a Happy New Year 


Suppose we think little about number one; 

Suppose we all help some one else to have fun; 
Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a friend; 
Suppose we are ready our own to amend; 

Suppose we laugh with, and not at, other folk, 

And never hurt anyone ‘* just for a joke”; 

Suppose we hide trouble, and show only cheer — 
’Tis likely we’ll have quite a Happy New. Year !—Sel. 





Number, Language, and 
Construction | 


FRANCES LILLIAN TAYLOR, Principal of Training School, Galesburg, Ill. 


(All rights reserved) 


“ The number idea has its origin in measurement.” 

“ The teaching of number begins with measurement.” 

“ We learn arithmetic that we may measure — measure our wealth; 
measure the land and its products; measure the heights of the mountains 
and the depths of the sea; measure heat, light, and the electric currents.” 

“The pupil may measure to buy, or measure to sell, or measure in 
games, but measure he must, if he is expected to discern magnitude and 
to express it numerically.” 


“ Perceive, express, memorize, is the order in which the work must be 
done.” 


The above quotations from the “ Monograph of Arithme- 
tic,” by Frank Hall, are the psychological corner stones of 
an experimental course in first grade number which is slowly 
being formulated by a careful study of different classes of 
beginning pupils. 

Formerly the children in our care were systematically 
forced to ascend the steps so carefully laid by Grubé. But 
there came a day when our reverence for system and 
sequence received a blow, and our admiration for the child 
who could cover a blackboard with varied manipulations of 
the number eighteen passed away. For the wane of the 
Grubé era in our school four little boys were largely respon- 
sible. Three were newsboys, waifs of the street, but they 
had learned number in measuring their losses and gains. 
The fourth was a bright little man of six years, who had 
added, subtracted, multiplied, and divided innumerable but- 
tons which he was wont to string while his mother sewed. 

These children persistently refused to be bound by the 
limits of the number ten. They thought in tens and hun- 
dreds and delighted in bignumbers. From them we learned 
that the teens were hard, the tens easy, and the hundreds 
not beyond the comprehension of the average child of six 
years. Experiments with many classes have led to the con- 
clusion that children can discover number facts, and make 
full statements of number facts, much more easily than they 
can answer questions in number given by teacher or book. 
For these reasons the following plans for the first half year 
have been adopted : 

1. Unite numbers and language by leading the pupils to 
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discover number facts and to talk freely of their discoveries, 

2. So far as possible let each step in number include 
construction or the making of something. 

Variety in measurement is secured by the use of different 
material on each day of the week, according to the old and 
long-tried custom of the kindergarten. The order of pres- 
entation has varied but little from the following program: 

Mondays — Cubic inches of wood. 

Tuesdays — Square inches of cardboard. 

Wednesdays — Colored sticks, one to five inches in length. 

Thursdays — Square papers. 

Fridays — Splints. 

The fully organized plan went into effect in September, 
1902. This series of articles will describe the successes and 
failures of the attempt to substitute, so far as possible, the 
spontaneous expression of the child for the formal question- 
ing of the teacher. 


The First Month’s Work in Number 


There were just forty-three of the September beginners in 
the first room, and, verily, they were the pure article, for 
every child who was even suspected of any previous attain- 
ment in the learning of the schools had been carefully 
selected and removed to the second room. During the last 
three days of the first month of school an inventory was 
taken of the attainments of these little people in the begin- 
nings of number. 

They had learned to stand erect in the middle of the aisle 
and speak in language that could be heard —truly a noble 
acquisition for a beginning class. Blocks had delighted 
their childish hearts, and they had built towers of all pos- 
sible heights, and walls of varying lengths with the eight 
cubes of the third kindergarten gift. With their square tab- 
lets they had laid carpets and rugs for imaginary play- 
houses, and constructed sidewalks of different lengths. ‘They 
had measured colored sticks, using the inch stick for a 
measure, until they showed considerable familiarity with the 
lengths from one inch to five inches. The splints had 
proved a delight in the weaving of fences, gates, and pic- 
ture frames, if not in the acquisition of pure number. Surely 
no untoward criticism had prevented their infant minds from 
expanding with perfect freedom, as the following verbatim 
statements noted down during the final lessons of the 
month, will show. 


A Building Lesson 


Small cardboard boxes, each containing eight cubes, are 
placed on each desk. “Open your boxes,” directs the 
teacher. ‘You may build walls and tell me how long they 
are.” 

In a moment the children are ready and anxious to talk. 

“T have built a wall six inches long,” states the first 
volunteer. 

* ] have built a wall four inches long.”’ 

“« My wall is two inches high and three inches long.” 

After many similar statements the teacher suggests the 
construction of towers and, without pauses, the following 
recitations are given by different pupils : 

“‘T have built a tower seven inches high.” 

“| have built a tower three inches high.” 

“‘T have a tower.” 

“ My tower is four inches long,” states Tom, whose num- 
ber attainments are in advance of his use of words. 

“Should you say /ong or high?”’ asks the teacher. 

“ Four inches high,”’ answers Tom. 

With some difficulty a full sentence is secured, and the 
teacher then tells the children to build anything they please. 
Seemingly with one accord they construct tables and begin 
to tell where each guest will sit, and on what particular 
block of said table the bread, cake, pudding, and other 
imaginary eatables are placed. ‘This would make a fine sub- 
ject for a language lesson,” thinks the teacher, but language 
is to be subservient to number at this period of the day, and 
the teacher, therefore, expresses a great desire to know how 
long the tables are. The tables being quite uniformly four 
inches long and two wide there is a tiresome similarity in 
the statemeuts which result. 
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“Let us play that we have something beside a table,” 
suggests the teacher. 

As if touched by fairy wand the blocks assume new 
shapes to the little people who still are denizens of fairy- 
land. 

«« My train has got four cars in it.” 

« My boat is four inches long.” 

-] have made stair steps.” 

«My bridge is three inches high.” 

«« My bridge is two inches high.” As the last specimen 
of architecture is really three inches in height, the teacher 
is obliged to come to the assistance of the bridge builder. 

An attempt is made to secure the building of a two-inch 
cube, but it ends in dismal failure. The teacher sighs as she 
retreats, for the month’s work with the third kindergarten 
gift would have been beautifully and systematically com- 
pleted by a return to the “ unity of the cube.” She resolves 
that more blocks shall be provided, notwithstanding, and 
that the children shall grow in their own way to a clear 
understanding of the cubical solid. They shall not be 
shown how to make it and taught what to call it. As yet 
there are no three dimension people in this little company. 


The Colored Sticks 


“Tell me about your sticks,” is the one order of the 
teacher. 

“« My stick is blue,’’ says Earl, rising. After a short pause, 
during which the stick is earnestly contemplated, he con- 
cludes with the ejaculation, “ five inches long.” 

“My stick is two inches long and it’s green,” states 
Addie. 

“Mine’s orange color and it’s green.” The youngest 
baby sits down with a smile of satisfaction. 

Correct statements are now given by the “ first group.” 

‘“« My stick is three inches long.” 

“This red stick is five inches long.” 

‘* My stick is one inch long.” 

‘‘T have a five inch stick in my hand.” 

The teacher occasionally takes part in the recitation to 
secure variety in language. This device is found to succeed 
better than questioning the children. They think the 
teacher is playing with them, and her manner of rising, 
sitting, and reciting is accepted without question, as a model. 
She is trying to carry out a most earnest resolve that the 
children’s voices shall be heard rather than her own, and 
that they shall be led with sufficient skill to insure their do- 
ing some work independently of constant help. 


The Square-Inch Tablets 


Envelopes containing about two dozen square inches of 
cardboard are distributed and the children are told to lay 
carpets for a doll’s play-house. 

** My carpet is five inches long,” remarks Della. 

“ How wide is it?’’ questions the teacher. 

Response being difficult for Della, Edith is allowed to 
proceed with the information that her carpet is three inches 
wide and four inches long. 

Again the volunteers raise hands eager to recite. “ My 
carpet is four inches long and four inches wide.’’ “ Mine is 
one inch wide and two inches long.”’ Statements similar to 
these are given for as long a time as can be spared. As 
construction should logically follow in the steps of acquired 
knowledge, blunt-pointed scissors are distributed at this 
juncture and the children told to cut carpets and rugs. The 
desire to keep on cutting leads most of the little people to 
favor the inch square, but several grasp the idea and show 
neatly cut squares of varying dimensions. 


The Final Test 


In order to ascertain the limit of each child’s ability to 
count accurately, the teacher said, “You may all lay side- 
walks as many squares long as you can count.” Forty 
pupils were present to take part in this test and a careful 
record was kept of the work done by each. More than half 
had placed from twelve to twenty squares in a row and could 
state accurately the length of their sidewalks. 
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Our Tommy, a homeless little child, pathetic by reason of 
his sad life and his conscientious effort to do his duty, was 
surprising everyone by his acquisitions in the field of num- 
ber. He had borrowed all the extra tablets in the box and 
a sidewalk of varied colors stretched back and forth across 
the teacher’s desk. Already it was over one hundred inches 
long and the work of building had stopped only for lack of 
paving stones. There was certainly no lack of accuracy in 
Tommy’s counting and there seemed to be no limit to his 
ability in that direction. 

“T would like to find a sidewalk ten inches long on each 
desk,” remarks the teacher, and the number of perfect 
pupils now reaches twenty-eight. 

Great care had been exercised that these children should 
never be asked to count for the mere sake of counting. 
They had simply been encouraged to measure and construct 
and to tell the results of their work. No other class of the 
school had accomplished so much in number during the 
first month and no other class had shown greater pleasure in 
their work. As bright eyes sparkled and dimples played, 
the words of the Roycrofter came to mind : 

“ The work that is done in joy always bringeth joy.” 


Lapland Babies on Sunday 


Lapland is away up North, and up there the snow lasts 
six or eight months in the year. 

In Lapland the mothers love to go to church every 
Sunday, even when they have little babies to care for, and 
when they have not a nurse. 

They wrap the babies up in warm clothes, often in bear 
skins, or something just as warm, and then carry them along 
to church. Even if they have to go ten or fifteen miies, they 
will take the baby along. It is wrapped up warmly and 
does not catch cold. 

They usually go in sleighs, drawn, not by a horse or a 
mule, but by a reindeer. Did you ever see a deer pulling a 
sleigh? 

As soon as the family arrives at the little church, and the 
reindeer is secured, the Father Lapp shovels a snug little bed 
of snow, and Mother Lapp wraps baby snugly in skins, and 
lays it down there. Then father piles the snow all around 
it, and then the parents go into church. 

Over twenty or thirty of these babies lie out there in the 
snow around the church, and I never heard of one that was 
suffocated or frozen. 

The snow does not make them cold, for when the snow 
covers a person all, if he has clothing enough so that the 
snow will not melt and wet him, the snow will keep him 
warm. 

And the little babies are not strong enough to knock the 
snow aside and get away, so they just lie still there and go 
to sleep. 

Then when church is out the father goes to where the 
baby is, and puts his hands down into the snow and pulls 
the baby out and shakes off the snow, and then the reindeer 
trots off, a good deal faster than a horse, and takes them all 
home again. — Sel. 


Frost 


An Arctic silversmith is he, 
Tracing in finest filigree, 

With fragile loop and slender line, 
Figures fantastic in design. 


The hollow night his workshop is, 
Wherein, to heaven’s harmonies, 

With tools no mortal may behold, 
He bends above his forge of cold. 


Yet, at the arrowy touch of dawn, 
The fair magicry is gone. 

Like shadows cast upon a wall, 
As subtile and ephemeral. 


— Clinton Scollard, 
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Possibilities in Paper V 


MARTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor of Drawing, New London, Conn. 


(All rights reserved) 


IME again, to hang up a new calendar, and take a 
long breath for a fresh start. Inspiration in mid- 


winter hovers around the zero mark, and needs cod- 
dling to thaw out ideas enough to keep one’s work 
from settling into a dormant routine. Nature’s picture 
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romping children, which make striking foreground groups 
for these winter pictures. 

Holiday fun is over; but plenty of other kinds offer in- 
ducement to the scissors. The New Year is always a rol- 
licking young fellow, spending the first month of his life in 
snow frolics, which look well in paper. 

The following little suggestions of the season’s work and 
fun, can be cut and mounted without attempting any picture 
composition. 

Two mittens cut from red paper, and a snow-ball from 








“ The Happy New Year, Nineteen-hundred-and-three,” shone in gilt from the prow. 


material now, is made up of contrasts, sharp and cutting as 
the crisp air. The whole of January is a study in black 
and white ; when buildings, trees, and fences are dark, and 
clearly defined against the dazzling whiteness of the sky 
and ground, with no strong color appearing, except an oc- 
casional dash of red, blue, and green, in the garments of the 


white, mounted on gray; a sled of red paper mounted on 
white ; a snow shovel of white, with rubber boots cut from 
black, mounted on gray ; a snow man from white, on gray ; 
snow-shoes in brown, on white. A snow-storm fs prettily 
suggested by cutting an opened umbrella, side view, from 
black paper, and mounting on gray; then with a wooden 
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tooth-pick put little points of paste on the umbrella, close to- 
gether in those places where the snow would rest the heavi- 
est, and farther apart elsewhere; then scatter over it the 
tiniest bits of paper possible to cut, for snowflakes, which 
will adhere where snow is desired. There is hardly a limit 
to the interesting possibilities of this month; but the first 
cutting should be one to recognize the New Year, and if 
desired there can be mounted on it a calendar. 


Nineteen-Hundred-and-Three 


Jack was not sleepy. He was too interested in remem- 
bering all the things which he was going to forget after 
twelve o’clock! He was going to forget every unpleasant 
thing that had happened to him in nineteen-hundred-and- 
two. He was going to forget to be disorderly, and careless, 
to talk loudly, and even forget to be forgetful. He was go- 
ing to remember that he was a healthy, happy, well cared 
for boy, in a pleasant home, with a great many interesting 
things to do and the fun of making a great many people 
happy. He had slept from seven till half past ten, and now 
was as fresh for fun, as at sunrise. He was tying up his 
“forgetting presents”’ with a great deal of interest. In 
Jack’s home they gave “ forgetting presents” when the Old 
Year went out, and at breakfast “ remembering presents ”’ to 
start the New Year with new things. Jack’s forgetting pres- 
ents made a curious list. There was a cup and saucer for 
Mamma, so she would forget the one which he had broken ; 
a very big bone for Rollo, just to square up teasing ac- 
counts with the poor dog. There was a new umbrella for 
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bunch which Jack had once used to treat some boys and 
had thereby caused a serious lack in the dinner soup. For 
little Lucille he had bought a toy lamb, which said the loud- 
est ‘‘baa-a”’ of any lamb in the store, because one day in a 
mood of experiment he had tested Lucille’s pet lamb to see 
how long it would talk, and it had become wholly dumb at 
the end of an hour, to the grief of his little sister. For his 
big sister, he had a box of chocolates, for he had once been 
very greedy with a certain box of hers; this was the last to 
tie up ; then he went into the hall, where the family had 
gathered around the open fire; here they could watch the 
hands of the grandfather clock in the corner move on to 
twelve. Everybody sat quietly thinking while Papa looked 
out of the hall window at the lights twinkling over the har- 
bor, and repeated softly — 
“ My years crowd sail and pass away 
Before me to eternity. 
O make them freighted, Lord, alway, 

With acts of faith and love to Thee.” 

‘“< How about last year’s freight, children?” He smiled. 
‘‘ The old ship of nineteen-two is lifting anchor!” 

“It has some freight I wish it hadn’t,” sighed Mamma, 
and everyone thought of their part in the unpleasant things 
of the year, and helped to make them right by asking each 
other’s pardon and giving a little forgetting present. Then 
the old clock began to strike. ‘“ Ship ahoy!” cried Papa. 
“‘Welcome, Nineteen-hundred-and-three !”’ “A happy New 
Year! A happy New Year!” everybody shouted. In 
the midst of the excitement Papa pulled into the hall, from 











The battle of balls. 


Papa so he would forget that Jack had been careless and 
lost one for him ; and there was a beautiful little blue collar 
for the maltese kitten, so that she would forget one of Jack’s 
mischievous days, when he had nearly caused her to have 
an attack of nervous exhaustion, by setting Rollo after her. 

Brother Ben was to have a new knife, in return for one 
Jack had borrowed and lost. Bridget had due her, a bunch 
of celery, tied up with a very bright red ribbon, which Jack 
thought could also be used for a tie, in token of a certain 


the parlor, a large model of a “three-master ” loaded to the 
gunwales with the New Year’s freight. On the mainsail was 
a large calendar. “The Happy New Year, Nineteen-hun- 
dred-and-three,” shone in gilt from the prow. O! O! 
Isn’t she a beauty !” everybody exclaimed. 

“ Now, children,” proposed Mamma, “let us go to bed 
and dream of the New Year’s cargo which we will unload at 
breakfast.” “After I have given three cheers for Nineteen- 
hundred-and-three,” said Jack, jumping on the bow, and 
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shouting with a will. See! Here he is (showing picture), 
and we will imagine we can see the ocean stretching away 
beyond him and “ Nineteen-hundred-and-two ” sailing off in 
the distance. 

The Battle of Balls 


Rob's fun was not regulated by either thermometer or 
barometer. It was what the florists would have called 
‘‘ ever-blooming.” If it had not been, he never would have 
found anything interesting in a little cage of a yard, with a 
high board fence all around it, and nothing in it but some 
heaps of snow, and one small hemlock tree. Whichever 
way he looked Rob could only see other back yards like his, 
and blocks of brick houses. The sky above them looked 
gray and heavy. Nothing seemed alive, except some cats 
who walked along the fence tops from yard to yard, and 
stopped to talk about the latest mouse-hunts, at the corner 
crossings. It was not a lively outlook. Rob stood on one 
foot and knocked the other against it, to keep warm; then 
changed feet and rubbed his ears, while he was thinking up 
some fun. Suddenly, he remembered that his mother had 
said that a new family had moved in next door, and he won- 
dered whether there were any boys in it. 

In a little while he heard voices the other side of the 
fence. ‘I must be polite and make the first call,” said Rob 
to himself ; so he rolled up a big snow-ball very hard; then 
he wrote on a bit of paper he drew from one pocket, with a 
pencil he drew from another,—‘“Halloo! I am Rob 
Morris, who are you?” This he fastened to the snowball 
with a small nail he took from a third pocket—Rob’s pock- 
ets, which numbered ten, would have made an interesting 
department store —then he tossed the snowball over the 
fence and waited for the next thing to happen. 

After much laughing on the other side, it happened. A 
fine large ball came whizzing back with the notice nailed on 
— “If you want to know who we are, cut this ball in two.”’ 
Rob hurried out his knife from pocket number four, to fol- 
low directions, and cut down to the center of his ball into a 
tiny bundle, tied up with pink string. Rob opened the 
bundle. There were three fat peanuts and a note. The 
note said, ‘‘ There are three of us, Paul, Peggy, and Phil. 
Come again!” So Rob wrote another message — “I think 
you are jolly, but who is who? If you have an ash-barrel 
the other side, climb up. There is only one of me, but I 
am big.” Rob carefully wrapped in his note a large cream 
peppermint, which he found in another pocket and which 
was the only candy he was allowed. After this went over 
by the snowball express, there was a great scrambling on the 
other side; then four mittens appeared on the top of the 
fence, then a red Tam-o’-Shanter over some brown curls, 
and a pair of brown eyes laughed down on Rob, while some 
red lips said, “I am Peggy.” Then a blue cap bobbed up, 
over a boy’s roguish face, who said, “Iam Paul.” And 
then both of them said, “ When we get down, we will boost 
up Phil; he is too little and fat to climb alone.” ‘I can’t 
tell now which of you two is the biggest,” laughed Rob, 
“’cause you’re both all fence, excepting your heads.”’ “I 
am the biggest,” said Paul, “ but Peggy is the oldest, she is 
ten, and I am most nine. You can have a free shot at us if 
you want,” laughed Paul. “Sure!” cried Rob, who sent 
two snow-balls spinning up. Of course Paul and Peggy 
dropped behind the fence, so only their caps could be seen 
and sent some others flying back at Rob. ‘Then followed a 
battle of balls which was the beginning of good times with 
the new neighbors. Here they are! (Showing the picture.) 


Requirements for all Cut Pictures 


Patterns should be made for the separate parts of each 
picture, by making drawings twice or three times the size 
given as preferred. These should be laid on tag-board and 
marked around with a black pencil, then cut just inside of 
the outline. These patterns are then ready for the children 
to lay on the white side of the required color paper and 
mark around, after which they must be cut inside the out- 
line. It must be remembered that since only one side of 
the paper is colored, the form when cut will be in the 
reversed position from that in which it is outlined on the 
white side. 
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Only one or two parts of each picture should be cut at 
one time. The name of each child should be written on the 
white side of every part cut, and these parts put in envelopes 
till the pictures go together. 

The children’s pictures should be mounted on the 9x 12 
tea or manila drawing paper in common use, leaving a mar- 
gin of an inch or more. 

The large, or teacher’s, picture should be four times the 
size of the small picture and mounted on manila tag-board. 
When cutting an outline for grass do not cut around each 
point, but make slant cuts from the points of grass down- 
ward and outward. 

Before pasting, the children should always combine the 
separate parts of their picture, to correspond with the 
teacher’s picture, which should be hung where it can be 
distinctly seen by all, and not till they can do this accu- 
rately, should they be allowed to paste unless an original 
arrangement of the picture is desired. When pasting only 
a few dots of paste should be used, and that on or near the 
edge of the forms to be mounted, so in case of a mistake 
it can easily be changed. 

The pictures which are made by the children had better 
not be made for “ movement.” That should be reserved 
for the teacher’s picture. 


Nineteen-Hundred-and-Three 


Order of cutting picture : 

First lesson — ull and sail 

Second lesson — “ Jack” 

Third lesson — “The Nineteen- Hundred-and-Two ” 

Fourth lesson — sky and water sections 

Fifth lesson — mount 

Order of mounting: Sky, water, large hull, sail, trousers, 
blouse, collar, face, cap, hands, the “« Nineteen-hundred-and- 
two,” hull, sail. 

CoLoR SCHEME 


(Where no other name is mentioned the Milton Bradley Co. is 
understood. ) 


Sky — green-blue tint No. 2 

Water — green-blue tint No. 1 

Large hull— green-blue shade No. 2 

Small hull — green-blue shade No. 1 

Sails — white 

‘Trousers and blouse — green-blue shade No. 1 
Cap — green-blue shade No. 2 

Face and hands — green-blue tint No. 2. 


The Battle of Balls 


Order of cutting picture : 

First lesson — Rob 

Second lesson — hemlock 

Third lesson — caps and snow-balls 

Fourth lesson — sky, fence, snow 

Fifth lesson — mount 

Order of mounting: Sky, fence, snow, hemlock, “ Rob,” 
caps, snow-balls. 

COLOR SCHEME 

Sky — neutral gray No. 1 

Fence — neutral gray No. 2 

Snow and snow-balls — white 

Hemlock — green, dark 

Tam-o’-Shanter, Rob’s cap and mittens—red shade 
No. 1 

Rob’s boots — black 

Rob’s jacket —- neutral gray No 2. 

Rob’s trousers — neutral gray No. 1 

Face — yellow, orange tint No. 2 


‘* Children! children! don’t make such a frightful noise,” said 
the mother. ‘: We’re playing omnibus, mamma,” said Mattie, so- 
berly. ‘* Yes, I know, dear; but it isn’t necessary to make such 
a terrible noise.” ‘‘ Yes, it is, mamma. We’ve got to where Hattie 
insists on payin’ the fare, and so do I.” 
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List of Colors 


Sled—Red, or any bright color. 

Beli—Brown. 

Eskimo house—White (if on manila paper). Light blue (if on white paper). 
Seal —Dark gray. 

Wave and Ice—Light blue, 
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« Superannuated ” 


MAky E, FitzGERaLp 


HEN Miss Kathrine Gaylord looked around at 
W her Lares and Penates in Rose Cottage, she 
laughed, but with tears in her eyes. 

“After twenty years’ teaching, to come to this,”’ 
she said, waving her hand oratorically. ‘All my worldly pos- 
sessions to consist of a combination book case, a reading 
lamp, a picture, a cot,a rocking chair, a table, two pans, an 
incipient case of nervous prostration, and a pension. Well, it 
might be worse, but not much. The nervous prostration may 
not \ast and the pension may. At any rate I feel like a 
landed proprietor with my five rooms, and attic, and garden ; 
but however am I to live for a month and furnish my house 
on ten dollars?” she said, ruefully. ‘ Perhaps the loaves and 
fish miracle will repeat itself. But don’t you care, Kathrine, 
something will turn up ;” and something did of course. 

The first ‘something’ was her next-door neighbor, who 
invited her in for tea, and loaned her her husband to move 
the book-case and explain the complications of the kitchen 
range. 

Intellectual pursuits and her school work had been of such 
absorbing interest to Kathrine that her small bedroom in a 
boarding house, which in most girls would have created a 
hunger and thirst for a home, had perfectly satisfied her and 
left her with no more idea of what to do or of what was 
needed to make a place comfortable than if she were a child. 

To be mistress of her own time seemed an incredible lux- 
ury, and for days and days, she just read and dozed, oblivious 
of her carpetless floor, and curtainless windows. 

Gradually, as she visited her hospitable neighbors, it 
dawned upon her that there was a great deal lacking in Rose 
Cottage and that “home’’ meant something beside a roof 
and a bed. 

She began to read “ Woman’s Pages” which she had 
formerly despised and found herself casting searching glances 
at dry goods boxes with a view to their possibilities as dress- 
ing tables. She had invited a school-teacher friend to spend 
a vacation week with her, and she decided to have a “ blue 
room.” This was the beginning of her esthetic education, 
she declared. 

Anxious hours were spent over newspaper advertisements 
and calculating costs. Matting for her floor, cretonne for a 
shirt waist box, muslin for curtains, bed cover, and dressing 
table. Then one Monday she went into Chicago and came 
home triumphantly, but “ tired to death.” 

“« |’ve learned more about matting than I ever knew in all 
my life. I always supposed matting was matting and that 
was the end of it, but I verily believe there are thousands of 
kinds and the different qualities of muslin are beyond belief. 
I had to search every store, but at last I found what I wanted, 
or at least what would do, at a sale, for a centa yard. Did 
you ever? And my matting is a remnant, or rather two 
remnants, but so nearly alike that with the odd width under 
the bed no one will ever notice the difference.” 

Remnants of table linen became her next subject, and she 
came home with the most wonderful accounts of what she 
had seen and learned. Her neighbors’ tablecloths were 
critically examined and “ exclusive patterns, borders, double 
damask’”’ and the like were her frequent topics of conversa- 
tion. 

“My next subject to study will be rugs,” she said. All 
the systematic methods acquired by her twenty years’ teach- 
ing were put into practice. From the “ads” in the papers 
she learned the names of three or four kinds and asked for 
these first until she had learned to distinguish one from the 
other at once. From these she went to higher-priced ones 
not so often advertised. The men in the departments 
became interested in her and showed her willingly whatever 
she wanted to see. The head man in one large store, 
although she never bought and never would buy anything 
expensive, made a point of showing her anything new and 
gave her so many “object lessons” that she said she could 
buy a two or three thousand dollar rug without a quaver, if 
she had the money. 
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“Rugs are more interesting than pictures,” she said. 
“Why, just think,” and off she would go into an eloquent 
description of the way Eastern rugs were made; of the 
coloring, the weaving, the uses, until her neighbors laughed at 
her, but very kindly, and trusted the buying of their rugs to 
her. 

Shopping became her great recreation. When twitted 
about it gently, she laughingly said the disease must be like 
the measles, more violent when one was old. 

She was blooming and looking like anything but a “‘ super- 
annuated teacher” when vague rumors that soon became 
certainties reached her. ‘The pension was to be done away 
with or greatly reduced. 

Month by month her income became less until she saw 
starvation or the poor-house staring her in the face. She 
lost heart and courage. Her shopping expeditions, which 
had become such a source of happiness to her, were done 
away with. Then her good neighbors rallied about her with 
a plan they had formed. She had saved them a great deal, 
not only of time, but of money. She must do all their buying 
and take a commission. No one knew a bargain better 
than she; and no one knew better what they needed and 
could afford to buy. She was wonderfully cheered by their 
kindness as well as by the prospect of increasing her income. 
Systematically, as she did everything, she made her rounds, 
note book in hand, and conscientiously bought the best bar- 
gains she could find. 

There was no more lingering over lovely pieces of lace, 
exquisite pieces of china, or beautiful rugs. What time she 
was not buying was spent in studying qualities of gingham 
and flannelettes and tickings. But accustomed as she was 
to making everything a source of information she did not 
find this unpleasant. Her commissions increased, but in 
spite of her brave heart she was sometimes panic stricken 
at the thought of what a relapse into her former state of 
health might mean. 

She had not seen Mr. Stowe, her friend in the rug depart- 
ment, for some months; but one day as she was hurrving 
through the store he met her and told her he had missed 
her, as he had “heaps” of magnificent rugs to show her. 
She explained that what had been a recreation had now 
become a business and her patrons were not able to afford 
anything as expensive as Oriental rugs. He asked for her 
address, saying he might be able to get her some business, 
and the following week sent a note asking her to come to 
the store for a day to assist him as he was short of help. 
She was given an immense assortment of rugs to ticket and 
puta price on. She remonstrated at such a responsibility 
being put upon her, but went to work with a will and soon 
had everything “according to its kind.” 

Another note asked for an interview. On her way home 
she stopped at Mrs. Stevens’, to show her “the happiest 
woman in the world,” she said. 

«They want me to go abroad and buy rugs for them, and 
when I come back I am to have a position at a larger salary 
than the principal of a school. I can lay enough aside so 
that I need not fear a rainy day. Was there ever sucha 
lucky woman? And was there ever any one so rewarded for 
just gratifying her love for rugs? And to think the beginning 
of my good fortune was the advertisements. 

“Well, I might read “ads” till the day of judgment,” 
said Mrs. Stevens, “and never know an Oriental rug from the 
basest imitation; but you see you were so accustomed to 
noticing and making object lessons of everything that your 
reading did you some good.” 

Kathrine was thoughtful for a moment, then said slowly, 
** T shouldn’t wonder if all my teaching years were simply an 
apprenticeship for this; a hard apprenticeship that nearly 
killed me — but what a reward !” 


Under the Snow 


It is pleasant to think, just under the snow, 
That stretches so bleak and blank and cold, 
Are beauty and warmth that we cannot know, 
Green fields and leaves and blossoms of gold. 
— Sel. 
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A Sleigh Ride 
M. B. Cuas, E, Boyp 
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What is Busy Work? 
BERTHA B. Wutre, Boston 


_ HERE, now, you all have some pretty pegs. You 
may make Miss a little house. Now every- 


one busy. Let’s see who will have the prettiest 
house done when I am ready.” 

The teacher hastily sketches a house on the board. It 
has a chimney, front steps, a door, one or two windows. 

The babies must build it. Of course they must build it 
neatly. Miss said they should. Besides, they are 
five years old, and shoe pegs cost money and time is 
precious. Contractors often overrun their time, but these 
little builders—ah,no! When class A has finished its 
reading lesson, all the other wee desks must be covered with 
residences. And while class B runs up to the board for its 
lesson in phonics, wondrous buildings take form and shape 
on the top of A’s desks. 

“There, now we'll see who has the prettiest house. 
Why, children, you ditin’t do well at all. See, you left out 
your chimney. And some of you haven’t even made the 
front door. Why, | shouldn’t know what they were. But 
we shall have to stop now.” 

So the carpenters Jay aside their little peg-tools. Some 
few are discouraged at their building efforts; most of them 
think nothing whatever about it, and the “ busy work ”’ has 
ended. 

Primary teachers, 7¢ 7s all wrong. ‘The little peg houses 
may not fit your case, but they do appeal to many and many 
a first grade primary teacher who distributes her pegs, 
toothpicks, colored splints, whatever they may be, and 
expects her children to be busy. 

















































No wonder our superintendents, many of them, are call- 
ing a halt on busy work. No wonder cur school journals 
are crying for new hints for seat occupation. 

No teacher needs to eagerly search the columns of the 
school papers for helps in that line. She has every tool, 
every invention, in her own school and in her own hands, if 
she will but use them. 

See ! she has laid out her program for the day. She is to 
teach the phonic “‘h” the first thing in the morning. As 
the class leaves the board, they find on their desks a small 
white or brown paper witha large “h” written on it (made 
with a paint brush dipped in ink). This they cover with 
split peas. Every stroke they make in placing the peas is 
fixing the form of that “h”’ in their baby memories, beside 
the invaluable lessons of neatness and accuracy in placing. 

They have nothing to invent. Fifteen minutes of the 
teacher’s time have provided the invention. Later in the 
day, comes a neat little paper, with a column of ink-written 
letter “h’s.””. With each paper, is distributed a piece of 
ordinary tissue paper. They trace through the columns, 
making possibly three or four as time permits. Here they 
are seeing the morning lesson “h”’ in a smaller form, but 
the work still requiring no great brain activity, and yet every 
tracing impressing indelibly that little “h.” 

Such delight to take that tissue paper home to mamma! 

In the afternoon, when the little heads are heavy and all 
doors to a lowest primary grade should be closed, but can 
not, because the clock still says only three—then comes a 
beautiful gift. Each little tot finds in his hands a big, black- 
headed pin, a little oblong paper with their friend “h,” in 
a red pencil line, and they at once see who can prick the 
neatest, closest, most even little line of holes. 

The day has ended. They will know “h” the next 
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morning without paper, without peas, without pins. Why? 
Because the whole day’s occupation bore directly on that 
one unit. 

So it may be with any new word that is given. And not 
one minute of desultory busy work has been allowed. 

With number, it may be the same. If the group for the 
day is four, think of the infinite variety that may be carried on. 
mania | Groups like this to be marked around with 
| cardboard tablets and dots put in with pencil or 
(ee colored crayon. Shoe pegs laid around the card 
and colored circles laid in for dots. Figure 4 
traced in peas or pricked with pins. 

These tools are in every primary room, I am sure, but 
perhaps they are rusty from disuse. 


(Mrs. White’s little sermon — and it isn’t preachy— is 
pure gospel.— THE Eprror.) 


One Way of Teaching Possessives 


ADDIE S. MITCHELL, Rome, Ga. 


Y experience has taught me, it is always best to first 
M create an interest in the subject, and then as far as 
it is possible, a desire to accomplish the work that 

follows. Sometimes when a bored expression from 

the children causes a quick change in my plans, I ask, How 
would you like a short story to carry home? In a few 
seconds their tablets are out with marginal spaces allowed 


on each paper. In one case a very brief story of Mary’s slate 
followed : 


Mary had a nice slate. Her teacher told them a pretty story. She 
wrote this story on her slate, and carried it home to her mother to see. 
Then Mary’s mother said, “I am very proud of my little daughter.” 


Forty pupils were present; out of that number thirty of 
the papers were faultless in spelling, punctuation, and the 
use of capitals. Do you not consider that fairly good work 
for children who have been in school only twelve months? 

(I wrote the teacher asking the age of the children who did this work 
and I give her reply. — THE EpiTor.) 
Dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

The children who did that work and had been in the 
school-room only twelve months, range now in age from 
seven to ten, the average age of the class being eight years. 

The few moments spent in teaching these children the 
use of the apostrophe and s, were very amusing and 
pleasant. Thinking perhaps you may be able to utilize it in 
your language column, I will tell you something about that 
day’s lesson. 

Before they assembled that morning, I drew pictures on 
the teacher’s board, of a second reader, book satchel, slate, 
cap, ball, candy heart, cheese,and clock, leaving a good 
sized space between each of them. As a matter of course 
the children’s interest was aroused in such a motley collec- 
tion of pictured articles ; and the question, “ Are we to draw 
all of these pictures? ”’ receiving as an answer a shake of the 
head, “ No,” served to increase their wonder and interest. 
But their curiosity was not to be satisfied until after the 
noon recess, when we played that all these things on the 
board were mine, and I was going to give them away. 

“To whom shall I give this slate, Annie?” 

“To Frances.” So it was labelled Frances’s. 

‘‘See this pretty sugar heart, with ‘I love you’ inscribed 
on it, in red letters! Who shall have this, Walter?” think- 
ing surely a little girl would fall heir to that in our imagina- 
tions. But no! it became Frank Wilburn’s. 

“ Wallace, whom do you wish to have this blue and yel- 
low cap?” 

“Tom Logan.” Then followed Tom Logan. 

“Why, read it.” I had repeatedly called their attention 
to the apostrophe ; in fact, whenever we came across it in 
our readers, I would ask them the name of that little mark 
above the line. 

“Tom Logan cap.” 
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“That doesn’t sound right. 
matter with it?” 

Then most of them were eager to tell me that it was the 
apostrophe left out and that s was needed. 

“Now where have you seen a large cheese like this? 

(Picture of one piece gone and a knife lying beside it.) 

“At the grocery stores.” 

“Then, Nona, to whom must we send this cheese ?”’ 

“To Mr. Lester.” 

Mr. Lester’s cheese was followed by Henry’s ball, Willie’s 
reader, Griffin Johnson’s book satchel, and the school’s 
clock. By this means was whiled away a delightful half 
hour, with a lesson impressed upon their childish memories 
which they will not easily forget. 


What do you think is the 








@ White “Tar Baby ” 





From “ Lorna Doone” 


The following is a quotation from “ Lorna Doone,” given 


without verbal changes, only in the guise of poetry instead 
of prose. 


All the air was flat with snow, 
All the air was thick with snow; 
More than this no man could see, 
For all the world was snowing. 


Ever and again the tempest snatched 

Little whiffs from the channeled edge, 
Twirled them round and made them dance, 
Over the chine of the monster pile, 

Then let them lie like herring-bones, 

Or the seams of sand where the tide has been. 


Not a sign of life was moving, 

Nor was any change of view, 

Unless the wild wind struck the crest, 
Of some cold drift and bowed it. 


Then I thought of promise fair, 
Such as glowed around me 

Where the red rocks held the sun 
When he was departed. 

But as evening spread across them, 
Shading with a silent fold, 

All the color stole away, 

All remembrance waned and died. 


Nellie was complaining to the teacher that she had been 
hit on the head. 


Teacher: Nellie, | am sure it was an accident. 
Nellie: Oh! no, Miss K.! it was a boy ! 
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Eskimo Music 


Robert Stein, of the United States Geological Survey, 
wrote at length of Eskimo Music in Mew York Tribune 
(March 2, 1902). The following are brief extracts, with 
specimens of Eskimo music which he wrote from hearing the 
natives sing. He collected thirty-eight songs in the course 
of two years.—THE Epiror. 


. 4 ‘«‘ My authorities for the music at Cape York, be- 
sides Igia, were Angutibluahsu, a stalwart man of thirty ; 


Isunga. 
(long-talled Jager gui) 
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eleven ; Kawiengwa, a rather reticent fellow of about eigh- 
teen; Utuniahsoa, a famous bear hunter and traveler of 
about sixty, and his daughter, Anarwi, wife of Aseyu, a 
couple so intelligent and well-mannered that nature actually 
seems to have been cruel in endowing them with such 
brains and then thrusting them into a corner of the globe, 
where they have so little use for them. 


“The words of the songs, so far as could be learned, are 
intended to express the sentiments which the animals may 
be supposed to entertain in accordance with the vicissitudes 
of their lives. Thus, the 
snow-bunting’s song, I was 
told, is the bird’s lament 


AkIseng. 
(pturmigan) 





























at the snares which the 
Eskimo children set for 
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‘The songs I obtained, 
not by direct questioning, 
but by accidentally over- 
hearing them, and then 
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making them repeat. I 
would note down the first 
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phrase, and ask them to 





jump 


Ukadleng. 


ming- ne - der-ma- ti -ge 


sing again. They would 
start from the beginning, 
and when they had fin- 
ished the next phrase I 


ming-ne - der- 
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would stop them and write 
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down some four or six ad- 
ditional notes. ‘To start in 
the middle was generally 
beyond their power. 


au -rih- song-wa ya ye. 


Mother sings to child 














river. 














Ta-gi-ne-to a-gli-ne-to tagli-ne-to a-gli-no-to. 


Child cries to. mother 


“All the songs, except 
the long choral one, were 
sung in a curiously low 
tone, inaudible thirty feet 
away. If I sang them loud- 
er than that, they would 
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tell me, “That is not the 














igiengwa, his stepson, a very bright boy of fourteen ; Publa’s 
sister, Kuyaping, a timid girl of fourteen ; Atuhsu, a woman 
of perhaps seventy. At Fort Magnesia my authorities were 
Awia (Niwikengwa), a very intelligent woman of about 
forty, wife of Akomadingwa; her son, Angudlu, a man of 
about twenty-five, one of the bravest and most persevering 
hunters of the tribe; her daughter, Akatengwa, a girl of 


way the Eskimos sing.” It 
will be readily understood 
that the ordinary musical 
notation does not give a 
perfectly life-like picture 





of such music. In some 
cases, indeed, it is accu- 
rate enough; in others, the notes indicate merely the 
culminating points of a wave line. This, of course, is true 
of nearly all singing unmodified by technical training. 


“The airs have here been divided into bars, where the 
measure was conspicuous ; in other cases no bars are used, 
although some kind of measure was distinctly noticeable.” 





The Snowflake 


(Set to music by Harrietre M. MILs in ** Nature Songs and 
Stories.”) 


It was a little snowflake 
With tiny winglets furled; 

Its warm cloud-mother held it fast 
Above the sleeping world, 

All night the wild wind blustered 
And blew o’er land and sea; 

But the little snowflake cuddled close, 
As safe as safe could be. 


Then came the cold gray morning, 
And the great cloud-mother said: 
‘+ Now every little snowflake 
Must proudly lift its head, 
And through the air go sailing 
Till it finds a place to alight, 
For I must weave a coverlet 
To clothe the world in white.” 


The little snowflake fluttered, 
And gave a wee, wee sigh; 
But fifty million other flakes 
Came softly floating by; 
And the wise cloud-mothers sent them 
To keep the world’s bread warm 
Through many a winter sunset, 
Through many a night of storm. 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 


Chickadees 


Chick-chick-a-dee-dee! Saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat. 
As if it said, “ Good-day, good sir! 
Fine afternoon, old passenger! 
Happy to meet you in these places 
Where January brings few faces.” 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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A Prize Story 


The following story is not finished because it is intended 
that the children shall finish it in their own way. The sub- 
ject is within the child’s experience, and suggestions as to 
the different ways in which it may be concluded are skil- 
fully interwoven. The ending of the story must contain not 
less than one hundred words and not more than two hun- 
dred words. ‘The proposition is not limited to any grade or 
class, and no stipulation is made as to whether the work 
shall be done at school or at home. But one thing és in- 
sisted upon, viz.— the children must nof be helped. The 
writers must not be younger than eight years, or older than 
ten. The best five of these compositions will be printed 
in the April number of Primary Epucation, and the writer of 
the best will receive a prize. Name, age, name of school, 
and post-office address must accompany each story. ‘The 
printed story in Primary Epucation is not to be copied. Be- 
gin with the closing words, “In the morning—” All of the 
stories must be sent to the editor (post-office address will be 
found on “ Talking Together” page of every number of 
Primary Epucation) by February first to ensure publication 
in the April number. The prize winner will be allowed his 
or her choice of one of the following books. The prize will 
be sent at once, by mail, before the publication of the stories 
and winner’s name.— THE Epiror. 

Choice of Books: 

Arabian Nights. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Children of the Palm Lands. 

The Adventures of a Brownie. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

The Children of the World. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 

In the Land of Cave and Cliff Dwellers. 


The Story 
What Became of Dicky ? 
LuciE D. WELSH 


Helen had a red squirrel which was so tame that he was 
allowed to run about as he pleased. 

“That squirrel will get to be a nuisance,” said Helen’s 
father one day. “He was biting off lettuce and radishes 
this morning.” 

‘* We live so near the woods,” replied her mother, “ that I 
expect every day he will join his brothers there.” 

That afternoon Helen was sitting on the steps with Dicky 
when a strange boy came along. He stopped and looked 
at the squirrel, which was perched on Helen’s shoulder, 
eating a bit of cake. 

“Why don’t you keep that squirrel in a cage?” asked 
the boy. 

“T haven’t any,” replied Helen. 

“T have. It’s a real squirrel cage, with a wheel to it.” 

“That’s nice,” said Helen. “ What kind of a squirrel 
nave you?”’ 

“I haven’t any at all yet,” said the boy, looking hard at 
Dicky. “But I’m going to get one. Won’t you give me 
yours, as you haven’t any place to keep it?” ~ 

“Why, no, indeed!” exclaimed Helen, putting Dicky in 
her pocket with all possible speed. 

‘*He’d just like that wheel,” persuaded the boy, coming 
nearer as Dicky poked his sharp little nose from Helen’s 
pocket. 

“He’d much rather run as he does now,” said Helen, 
decidedly. 

** Well,” said the boy, “if I should find a squirrel running 
around loose anywhere I should catch him and put him in 
my cage. I couldn’t tell whether it was your squirrel or 
not. They all look just alike.” Then he went off whistling. 

“He never shall catch you, Dicky!” cried Helen, hug- 
ging her pet. “ You mustn’t go out of this yard again, ever.” 

But the little squirrel was so lively it was impossible to 
know where he was all the time. 

One day Mr, Peters, who lived across the street, called to 
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Helen. 
asked. 

‘1 don’t want to sell him.” 

“I know where you can get a quarter for him.” 

«1 don’t want to sell him.” 

“I'll give you fifty cents,” urged Mr. Peters. 

“T don’t want to sell him.” 

“* Now, see here, folks don’t want their half-ripe peaches 
picked off and their bunches of grapes pulled to pieces. 
They won’t stand it, either. You'd better sell him to me.” 

Helen shook her head and ran home. She hardly 
allowed Dicky to leave the house that day, and took him to 
bed with her at night. She waked often and felt his soft 
fur near her; but in the morning 


*‘What’ll you take for that squirrel of yours?” he 








Winter Ferns 


(From 7he Nature Guard) 


It is January. We muffle our ears and hang to our noses. 
Most soft wooded plants are long since dead or at best only 
their roots are alive and in hiding until winter shall pass. 
Tender plants cannot hope to endure such weather as this. 
Even those in our living rooms and greenhouses need 
especial care to prevent them from being frosted. What 
plant more delicate than a fern! Yet here are fronds, as 
the leaves of ferns are called, which are green and graceful 
as on a summer day. 

These beautiful fronds seem to spring directly from the 
ground. ‘There is no trunk or stem to be seen. Under- 
neath is a very peculiar structure, looking at first like 
kernels of corn set close together on the end ofa cob. It 
is a group of young fronds, each one snugly rolled in a 
woolly case, ready to spring up at the first approach of sum- 
mer. None of the summer will be wasted because the fern 
is not ready to enjoy it. There has been no putting off 
until to-morrrow what could be done to-day. By letting 
this cluster wilt, the tiny fronds can be unrolled and their 
entire shape may be seen. Better yet, by letting it alone 
they may be seen to unroll themselves next spring. The 
buds of all the ferns unroll lengthwise in this manner, and 
this habit may help to distinguish them from plants which 
they resemble in other ways. , 

Beneath these scrolls is a woody underground stem, show- 
ing where from year to year just such clusters have been 
formed, and have developed into fronds the following 
spring. Below the bright green fronds of last year are 
others which are now brown and withered. Below them 
pieces of half-decayed stalks are clinging, and still lower only 
the rough projecting bases remain to show where fronds 
once grew. The base of the stem gradually dies away 
somewhat after the manner of Solomon’s Seal. 

In olden times ferns were regarded with much wonder, 
because they produce no flowers nor fruit, yet are able to 
multiply abundantly. In Germany a curious story became 
current, to the effect that the seeds were mysteriously pro- 
duced and could only be collected on midsummer eve, by 
the aid of certain magic influences. 

Examine the pretty fronds and see what you find. 
Underneath some of them are little brown dots. These 
are the cases within which the spores are borne, and they 
contain the promise of a wonderful story. Spores are not 
true seeds, but they serve the plant in much the same way 
that seeds serve flowering plants. From a fern spore is 
produced something which looks very unlike afern. In 
late summer or autumn you may find little shield-shaped 
plates of green, clinging close to the surface of the soil 
under the edge of a stone or rock in some moist place. 
These plates are what grew from the fern spores. Under- 
neath them are borne the real fruits from which the young 
fern plant grows. You may find some from which a delicate 
leaflet is emerging. Even in midwinter some of these 
small plants may be found with the tiny fronds for next 
year’s growth rolled up at the base in true fern style. The 
graceful fern has a history almost as marvelous as has the 
dainty butterfly which dances above its head in the summer 
breeze.—Fred W. Card, Kingston, R. J, 
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Birdies’ Breakfast 


Two little birdies, one wintry day, 
Began to wonder and then to say, 
‘¢ How about breakfast this wintry day ?” 
Two little maidens, that wintry day 
Into the garden wended their way, 
When the snow lay deep that wintry day. 
One with a broom swept the snow away, 
One scattered crumbs, then went to play, 
And birdies had breakfast, that wintry day. 
— R. Mack. 





Snowflakes 
ALICE E, ALLEN 


a while — dull, dark, discouraging. The outside gloom 
seemed to have crept into our hearts. It showed in our 
faces, our lessons, even our songs. 

Wearily, I looked out across the gray, quiet landscape. 
As I did so, the hushed, expectant look of hills and valleys 
brought to my mind a stanza of Longfellow’s “ Snowflakes.” 

How refreshing it was — that bit of real poetry —in the 
midst of my discouraging day. Why not let the children 
have it, too? 

I turned back to the tired little people with a new pur- 
pose. “Shall we go for a walk, children?” I said smiling. 

Everyone was willing. So, in imaginations, away we 
went, leaving the noisy room far behind, and drinking in, 
with each step, long breaths of keen frosty air. 

The clouds hung dark and heavy over the hills. There 
was almost no wind, yet the trees stirred and shivered. We 
walked along the frozen country road and across the fields 
to the woods. 

The woods were bare and brown, but full of a strange, 
quiet beauty. The air was sweet with the spice of spruce 
and hemlock and balsam. The maples and birches stood 
tall and straight, their slender branches, to the tiniest twig, 
outlined clearly against the wintry sky. Here and there, 
clung an empty bird’s nest, frail and forsaken. All the 
sweet wild things had long since lain down to sleep. 

Leaving the woods, we went into the cornfield. It was 
no longer filled with the odor of ploughed earth; no longer 
glad with growing golden corn; no longer the haunt of 


|: was one of those days which every school has once in 
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happy huskers. Save fer a few shocks ef cern, with frozen 
leaves rattling in the breeze, it was empty. Still, silent, 
deserted, it stretched away under the cloudy sky. We tried 
to find just the word to describe it in its emptiness and 
loneliness. Mabel suggested “forsaken.” ‘ Because,” she 
said, ‘‘ everything has gone and left it.” 

Suddenly, as we stood out there in the forsaken harvest 
field, something fine, fair, feathery, floated down, and melted 
against my hand. Then came another—and another — 
and another —scores — hundreds — thousands — the air was 
white with the airy little things. “Snowflakes!” screamed 
the children. Yes, the first snow of winter descending 
white and pure to cover the brown, bare earth. 

Weren’t we a happy little family when we came back into 
the school-room, shook off imaginary snow, stamped our 
feet, and warmed our hands? 

I had kept anxious watch of the real sky the while we 
talked of the imaginary one. And we came in only just in 
time, for as we took our seats, Mabel exclaimed : 

“Oh, oh, oh! It snows — it does — really, truly snow!” 

Such a shout as arose. My own little-girl love of the first 
snow came thrilling back as I saw the delight on the dear 
child faces before me. So, we went to the windows and 
were all children together. We watched, and exclaimed, and 
admired, and clapped our hands. We found flowers, and 
feathers, and ferns, and wheels, and stars, and all sorts of 
beautiful things in the great white flakes falling so slowly 
and silently. 

When the first warm blanket of snow lay lightly over the 
frozen earth and the sky grew soft and silvery with the 
return of the sunshine, we went back to our places. Oh, 
the blessed quiet of that room as I wrote on the blackboard 
four lines of Longfellow’s poem : 


“ Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow, 
Descends the snow.” 


When, a few minutes later, thirty little voices repeated 
the words to an accompaniment of thirty little smiles, and 
sixty little hands, with fingers airily fluttering, showed me 
how the snow fell, I felt that, after all, my discouraging 
day had been worth while. 





Little Miss Wee 
and Oir Bobby Togettier, 

Out for a walk in the 
frostiest weather, 
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Down tothe store 
they are going To-day, 
Wrapped up 60 snugly 
that” little care they 
Though winds may be chilly 
and snowy the sky. 
What do you suppose 
they ape going to buy? 
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Physical Exercises for Youngest 


Children V. 


FANNY L. JOHNSON, Wollaston, Mass. 


January, ice and snow! 
Happy New Year! Ho, ho, ho! 
— B. F. Weston. 


Tis couplet embodies (as the writer well knew) the 
little child’s thoughts of the month of January, so we 
will take “ Ice and Snow” as the subject to be illus- 

trated by our physical exercises during the next few 
weeks. Before taking up the special movements for the 
month, however, I will say a few words about movements in 
general. 

«The children have been in school about four months, and 
if their gymnastics during that period of time have been on 
the line of those suggested in these articles, the little ones 
must now be full of the play spirit; they will readily take 
hold of any movement which is given to them, and will exe- 
cute that movement with a fair amount of bodily freedom. 
The children having gained in freedom and in a ready 
response to our ideas, we should now pay more particular 
attention to the form in which they execute the movements. 
A few of the same exercises have been repeated during 
these months, but usually with a different idea attached to 
them; be sure that each time an exercise is repeated the 
children gain a little more from it physically than they did 
when it was last used, as their every movement will furnish 
its own means of progression. When corrections are neces- 
sary, however, we should give them without calling the 
attention of our small pupils to their bodies, as it is desirable 
that little children should entirely forget their own bodies 
while performing physical exercises. It is, therefore, by refer- 
ring to the object the children are imitating that we should 
correct the form in which the movements are executed. For 
example: the children are standing with arms stretched out 
sideways, their arms representing a yardstick ; some of the 
arms are crooked. ‘I am looking for a good yardstick to 
measure off some cloth,” says the teacher, and immediately 
all the arms become decidedly straighter. The same posi- 
tion of the arms may be in use another time to signify the 
hands of a clock, and possibly some of the children are not 
stretching their arms as much as is desirable. “I cannot 
tell the time by these clocks unless their hands are steady 
and point straight to the hour,” is the teacher’s suggestion, 
and a good position is at once secured. 

No teacher of gymnastics will imagine that I am advocat- 
ing the use of one movement constantly (for children need 
a good deal of variety without much increase in the strength 
of their exercises), but it is by such devices as those just 
mentioned that the use of a movement can be continued 
until the little ones execute it creditably, and then they are 
ready for a more difficult exercise of the same class. The 
progression of movement is a most interesting although 
decidedly complicated study, and for those teachers who 
wish to know more concerning it, but have not time to 
attend a normal school of gymnastics, let me mention as a 
help a careful reading of “ The Special Kinesiology of Edu- 
cational Gymnastics,” by Baron Nils Posse.* 

We all wish to cultivate the original ideas of our children 
to as great an extent as is possible in the rush of school 
work ; physical exercises may be made a great aid in doing 
this. Let the children occasionally suggest an exercise ; 
tell something they have seen when out walking, and show 
how to imitate it; let several children make suggestions how 
these movements should be performed, and in that way 
something desirable for all will usually be brought to light. 
Care must be taken, however, to keep these exercises 
simple and not beyond the general development of the class. 
The play of “Sharp Eyes,” given at the end of the exercises 
for this month, will prove an aid in helping -to bring out. the 
children’s original ideas. But ¢ndugh of. hewry, end now 
for a good frolic in the snow. 


» * Lee and Shepard, Publishers, Boston. $3.00. sees 
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1. The children rise and stand in the aisles. Lift the 
arms forward and upward as high as the head, the palms of 
the hands down ; let the arms float from side to side, some- 
times crossing each other and coming gradually down, each 
finger moving separately and as rapidly as possible all the 
time. This is to represent a snowstorm, and it may be 
accompanied by the sound of the wind, made by a few 
children, if the teacher so desires. 

2. The children stoop and gather up the imaginary snow 
in their hands, make snowballs, and have a good game of 
snowballing ; throw the imaginary balls out well from the 
shoulder. 

3. Play putting on a pair of snowshoes, then walk around 
the room lifting the feet high. (The children are walking 
on snowshoes to a pond where they are going to skate.) 
Take off the snowshoes. 

4. Play buckling on a pair of skates, then go around the 
room sliding forward first with one foot, then with the other, 
as in ordinary skating. Use music for this movement if 
possible, something in three-four time is the best. (The 
children are skating on the pond.) 

5. Hands on the hips; slide the left foot forward as in 
skating, at the same time lifting the right foot from the 
floor and stretching the leg and foot backward ; keep the 
body erect; hold this position for a moment, then slide the 
right foot forward, lifting and stretching the left leg back- 
ward ; repeat several times. (This represents fancy skating.) 
Take off the skates. 

6. Make imaginary snowmen; make them tall so that the 
children have to stretch their arms to put on the heads of 
the men. One man may be made by every two children. 
When finished let the children show what straight men they 
have made by each child taking the good standing position 
of a soldier. 

7. Lift the arms sideways, palms of the hands -forward, 
and fling the arms across each other and across the chest as the 
coachmen and other men working out of doors do to warm 
themselves. (The children are trying to get warm after 
working in the snow.) 

8. Stretch arms out sideways from the shoulder, palms of 
the hands forward, stand very straight and keep arms very 
still. (A guidepost seen on the way home, and the teacher 
reads the directions on the board.) 

g. Turn the body to the left (keeping the feet still), then 
bend to the left, return to upright position and turn forward ; 
turn the body to the right, bend to the right, return to 
upright position and turn forward. (The wind has risen and 
blows coldly in the children’s faces, so they are trying to 
turn and bend away from the wind.) 

10. Hands on the hips; heels lift and knees bend as far 
as possible; from that position hop forward on the toes, 
both feet at once; take very small hops and keep the body 
erect. (Imitation of some snowbirds seen hopping on the 
road.) 

11. Arm movement. See Exercise 5, September num- 
ber. (The snowbirds fly away.) 


12. Play—‘ Sharp Eyes.” 


The children stand with arms by their sides facing the 
front of the room. One child is chosen for leader, and he 
stands on the platform, where all can see him, facing the 
other children. The teacher acts as judge. At a signal 
from the teacher the leader executes some simple gymnastic 
movement ; at another signal he resumes ordinary standing 
position. The children now try to imitate exactly the 
movement of the leader, and those who cannot do it cor- 
rectly must he seated. The leader executes another move- 
ment, and the play continues until six exercises have been 
imitated. The children who are still standing (having imi- 
tated the six exercises correctly) are the winners. The 
play may then be resumed with a new leader. The main 
purpose of this game is to bring out originality on the part of 
the leader, and to teach the other children to see quickly 
‘aud correctly. The teacher can accommodate the play to 
‘the ability of her pupils by allowing the leader to hold any 
position he assumes for a longer or shorter period of 

* time. 
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The work at the close of 
the fourth week of school was 
very crude, but it is just as inter- 
esting as it is at the close of 
the year. I invited the mothers 
early in the term, purposely 
to see the beginning work and 
to get some idea of what we 
were doing. Primary work is 
vastly different now from what it 
was when these mothers were 
in the first grade. They evi- 
dently realized it and seemed to 
appreciate the change. In every 
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to them my reasons for doing so 
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2 and so. For example, in one 
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day for our language lesson. I 
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tried to have them see that 
while this was real p/ay for the 
children, it was educative also. 











We dramatized a short story that 
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New Year 


The grand New Year! 
A year to be glad in, 
Not to be bad in, 

A year to live in, 


A year for striving, 

And hearty thriving; 

A bright New Year, 

Oh, hold it dear ; 

To gain and give in; For God who sendeth, 

A year for trying He only lendeth. 

And not for sighing; — Sel. 





Mother's Day 


EsTHER WHITE 


Mothers are very busy people and if we do not make an 
effort to get them interested in our school work, their 
numerous home duties may overcome their intentional inter- 
est in us. Neither we nor our pupils can afford to miss 
their co-operation and sympathy. 

I think that the most successful Mother’s Day I ever had, 
was at the close of the fourth week of school this year. | 
asked the pupils one day if they would like to invite their 
mammas to visit our school. Of course, all were delighted 
with the idea. So I wrote little invitations as follows : 


Wood Street Primary Room. 
Mother’s Day. 
We desire your presence, Friday, September 27, 1901, 
to see our regular class work. 
Respectfully, 
9 A.M. PUPILS AND TEACHER. 


I enclosed these in small envelopes and each child took 
one to his mother. It was a real pleasure to see the joyous 
expression on those little faces as they filed out of the 
school with their little messages. It was as great a pleasure 
the following morning to see twenty-five mothers at our 
school. 

We had our everyday class work (not show work) and | 
never before saw mothers so interested on a visiting day. 

In past years, on parent’s day, I had some special exer- 
cises and had a display of seat work, etc. But I have 
learned that the c/ass work is what the mothers prefer to see 
and is what they should see. As it is impossible for many 
of them to be with us only on such occasions, it is our duty 
to present that which will bring about the most good. 


Beside all the activity that was 
required, they were learning to 
use correct language and to ex- 
press themselves so they could 
be understood by others, etc. 

I suspect many of us hear occasional murmurs against some 
of the modern ways of teaching. Let us get the parents into 
the school to see what we are doing and why we do it, then 
perhaps their criticisms will be just. They cannot judge 
from show work but from rea/ work. 

The mothers were not the only ones who enjoyed the day. 
The pupils were delighted because there were those mothers 
right in our school-room, listening to us and watching us 
work. It was really an inspiration to them. I also was very 
grateful for the presence of these ladies and their expressions 
of good will for us. I was enthused by coming in contact 
with these interested, frank, lovely mothers, from whom I 
received such honest information with reference to the dis- 
positions and tendencies of these little ones. We were a// 
benefited and I feel that the effort to arouse an interest in 
our work was a successful one. 





Story Illustration in Scissors’ Cutting 


Frank’s uncle made a big snow ball for him in the front 
yard. 

Frank put his dog Jack on the snow ball and had him 
jump off. 








When Jack jumped from the snow ball he would bark and 
bark. 


Frank thought it was great fun to watch Jack. 
—Addie V. S. Barr 
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Nature Study by Months V 
For City Teachers 


(All rights reserved) 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Supervisor of Nature Work in Normal and 
Training School, Newark, N. J. 


When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. 
— Shakespeare 


The old god Janus, special deity for this month, was always 
represented with two faces. The problem which confronts 
one who would plan January work for the thousands of 
readers of Primary Epucation, in all climates, is rather a 
difficult one. I will take shelter behind the “ twa-faced 
king,’’* and let the ancient Janus lend his countenances, one 
to the north, one to the south. 

Southern teachers would hardly enjoy a couple of pages 
devoted to snow and ice, so that for them a different 
scheme of work will be devised. It is suggested that they 
use Parts I and IV of the outline for the month’s study. 

It is possible for the northern teacher to use any part, or 
the whole, the outline being a progressive one. 


The Outline 
Part I 
Simple experiments in physical phenomena 
Crystallization 
Evaporation 
Condensation 
Part II 
Characteristic forms of water 
Snow 
Ice 
Part III 
Winter in the animal world 
Study of animal’s winter activity 
Winter in the plant world 
Study of hardy, out-of-door plants, as winter 
fern, etc. 
Part IV 
Study of the housing of plants in the winter 
Their life and care 


Simple Experiments in Physical Phenomena 
Crystallization 


I can remember well the surprised face of a first year 
teacher as she said, “What is there in crystals for the 
babies?” I did not wonder at her amazement, but was 
very glad she had faith enough to make the trial. 


* Apologies to Charles II. for bestowing his title on a more ancient worthy. 


First, for your crystal stock in trade, gather up from your 
friends a number of glass paper weights, those many-sided 
crystal forms so often used for the purpose. Consult some 
crystallographic acquaintance as to whether these are “ possi- 
ble” forms and then go ahead. If you have no such 
friend, scrub up your material until it shines and trust to 
Providence that the principles of the Isometric system have 
not been violated by the paper weight manufacturer. I can 
see the horrified face of a certain good professor of the 
Middle West, should his eyes light upon the foregoing sen- 
tence, but the “ correct’ crystallographic models are im- 
ported and far too expensive for the purse of the public 
school teacher. 

With your brightly shining loan collection of several glass 
models, no longer paper weights in your eyes, have a quick, 
bright observation lesson with the children, using one of the 
new visitors. 

Give the name “ Crystal.” What are some of the things 
we notice about it? That itis clear. That it lets the light 
through. That it is glassy or looks like glass. Thatit shines 
or sparkles as we turn it in the light. Looking carefully, 
perhaps we can see the rainbow colors as we move it in the 
sunlight. That it has sides or faces and that the faces are 
looking in different directions. How many are there? 
What is the shape of each face, a square, triangle, or what? 
That where face joins face we have an edge. Bring in any 
other special attributes which your specimen gives you an 
opportunity of showing. 

Now for another of our visitors! The children show a 
keen pleasure in welcoming each one of the brotherhood, 
and after the study of the first are quick to see the points of 
the next. If the children have had the prism, they will 
tell you readily that ¢4zs belongs to the crystal family, 
although heretofore they have viewed it only as a medium 
to produce the rainbow. 

Follow this with a study of some of nature’s crystals. 
Many people have odd collections of minerals in attic or 
garret, from which you can pick a few crystalline forms of 
quartz, garnet, calcite, etc. The drug store may come to 
your rescue. Alum, and the blue copper sulphate crystals 
which shou!d be kept in a sealed bottle, may be bought for a 
few cents. Rock candy is a series of crystals. 

Now give the little ones a chance to make some crystals 
themselves. From some “ camera fiend” bespeak a dozen 
old plates. If he offers to clean them, accept with alacrity, 
otherwise hot water and the scrubbing brush will do the 
work. In lieu of this have a dozen pieces of cheap glass 
cut for you at the glazier’s, size 4 x 5 inches. 

You are now ready to begin your experiments in crystal 
making. Make several solutions of common substances so 
that you may have a variety of forms. Dissolve as much 
salt in a cup of water as is possible. The photographer’s 
hyposulphite of soda can be used for a second solution if 
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desired. Common washing soda also makes good crystals. 
Add alum to hot water until it has taken up all it will. 
With few exceptions heating the water increases the amount 
of the material that can be dissolved in it. 

Let each child place a small teaspoonful of one solution 
upon his glass plate. Leave this undisturbed upon the 
occupation table or window sill until the water has evapo- 
rated. The glass will be seen to be covered with dainty 
crystals. The slower the evaporation, the larger these will 
be. Try the other different solutions suggested. Perfect 
quiet and time will bring the fairy forms from the liquid. 


Evaporation—Condensation 


Simple experiments along this line are not beyond the 
grasp of primary children, if kept within the range of their 
intelligence. My own preference in the matter is to teach 
this in the third year in school. The general plan to follow 
is a gradual building up of the steps, constantly correlating 
them with the phenomena taking place around us. The 
apparatus should be most simple, every-day articles being 
used. 

In each of the experiments taken up the children should 
describe accurately what they did. This gives opportunity 
for excellent drill in expression, leads them to keen observa- 
tion, and in time to a grasp of the salient points and a 
proper sense of proportion with regard to unnecessary de- 
tails. Next they should tell you what happened. These 
two topics, if kept apart, will do more to develop clear ex- 
pression than many another school exercise. Last of all, 
the question “why.” Keep the three topics well in mind 
when each experiment is taken. We often place them on 
the board to lead to clearer thinking. 

These experiments have been so often described that 
space will not be taken here to repeat them. Teachers are 
referred to Primary EpucaTion, January, 1895, article by 
Professor Scott ; also to Avery and Sinnott’s “ First Lessons 
in Physical Science for Grammar Grades.” 


Characteristic Forms of Water 


This season shows us our old friend, water, in a character- 
istic winter costume. A little perishable one for the school- 
room, but still possible to wear for a short time. 

Now for a paradox. Decide to take up the subject 
“Snow,” for some definite week in January and then be 
prepared to start it any one of the thirty-one days. This is 
for the teacher who dwells on the northern borderland 
where no elaborate scheme of chances will determine which 
week will be a snowy one. I grant this is a little hard, and 
may break in upon a beautiful series of something else, but 
if you prepare for this beforehand it will be possible to 
adjust your work accordingly. 

Secondly, be true to your principle of making your work 
observational. Bring in all the charming winter literature 
in the form of story and poem, but count only that as 
nature study where there is observation and the develop- 
ment of thought power. 


The Snow Storm 


Teach it when it comes. Gather your little group at the 
window and watch the falling snow. 


“Never came a dream 
On lighter pinions from the courts of Sleep.” 


What color is the sky? Notice the gray clouds from 
which the snow is falling. How cold does our ther- 
mometer say it is when we set it out on the window-sill? 
The direction that the snow is taking, letting the children 
show you with their hands. The cause of this. (The wind.) 
Does the snow show us which way the wind is blowing? If 
the children are familiar with the compass, let them verify 
their conclusion as to the point from which the wind comes. 
Catch a few of the separate flakes, the name of which may 
be new to the child. Distinguish between the snow stars or 
crystals and the group of them which makes the flake. 

“Here delicate snow stars, out of the cloud 


Come floating downward in airy play 
And some, as on tender wings they glide 
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Are joined in their fall, and side by side, 
Come clinging along their unsteady way.” 


Can we hear them falling? Watch them covering the 
ground. The drifting, if there is a strong wind. 


“ Help one another,” the snowflakes said, 
As they cuddled down in their fleecy bed. 
“ One of us here would quickly melt; 
But I’ll help you, and you help me, 
And then what a splendid drift there'll be.” 


On what part of the tree is the snow resting? Which trees 
are holding the most snow, the evergreens or the trees with- 
out leaves? Recall December work on the pliability of the 
spruce branches and their ability to bear the heavy burden. 

To make clear the fact of the protection afforded by the 
snow to plants, I have usually advised waiting until the tem- 
perature of the air was plainly much colder than the snow. 
Then the thermometer has been set outside the window and 
the temperature recorded 15° or 16°, whatever it may be. 
After this, some little one has been bundled up and sent out 
to set the thermometer down in a snow bank. A reading of 
this, after a minute or so, shows the difference. Then the 
children have discussed whether it would be better to be a 
plant down under the snow to-day, or one outside in the 
cold air without the protecting covering. A discovery such 
as this, backed up by proof, is worth double the mere telling 
of the fact that the “‘ snow is a nice warm covering for the 
plants, etc.” I wonder some intelligent child has not con- 
founded us before this by skepticism as to the warmth of 
snow. By experiment, he can see now, through the ther- 
mometer’s story, that the snow, by its mass, keeps the cold 
outside air from reaching the plants beneath. 


“* Merry little snowflakes 
Dancing through the air, 
Shivering roots will thank you 
For your loving care.” 


Further work suggested. Outside air warmer than snow. 
Result! How the crust on the top of snow is made. How 
a snowball is formed, the principle as well as the method. 
The side of the house where the snow lingers longest. Why? 
Snow avalanches from the roof. The cause? Snow houses, 
warmer outside or in? Melting snow, where it goes, still 
helping Nature with her work. Snow travel. Where the 
geography is correlated with this by taking up the story of 
the little Eskimo child, the nature work will have furnished a 
good basis fora study of her life and home. 


Snow 


Just a sketch here of what can be done! Many of you 
are familiar with the details. 
The snow crystal, observed and drawn from memory by 


the child. 
“ Floating, whirling, drifting, 
Strange little specks come down, 
Dainty fairy crystals 
From a distant wonder town,” 


The frieze of snow crystals drawn by the teacher at the 
top of the board for the January decoration. 

The cutting of snow crystals by the children, so effectively 
described in Primary Epucation, January, 1899, and used 
yearly with great success, especially when cut from white 
tissue paper and mounted on dark cardboard. 

For observation work of the snow itself, use a large fish 
jar or crock filled with snow. Set this outside the window 
until needed. ‘Touch upon the characteristics of snow, its 
color, coldness, glistening surface, weight, etc., letting the 
children test it by lifting the snow on the squares of stiff 
brown paper cut for the lesson. Its melting. Test this 
with the thermometer to see the temperature of melting 
snow. The proportion of water which we get from a tum- 
bler full of snow, as shown by experiment. Use this as a 
basis for arithmetical drill. 


Ice 
Study this experimentally as we did the snow, examining 
it, observing its characteristics, and testing it. For the 


next topic take the formation of ice. The children should 
help you in getting the little pan of water ready to place 
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outside the window. Where possible, let them see when 
the first crystals begin to stretch out over the surface. Use 
the experiment of the corked bottle filled with water and 
placed where it will freeze. What is taught by the broken 
bottle ? 

After the experimental work, make the practical applica- 
cation of this to nature’s daily wonder stories. Watch for 
the beautiful ice drawings on the pavements. What do 
these crystals recall? Did you see anything similar to this 
when the pan of water was freezing? Be sure not to miss 
the stories the wayside puddles have to tell you. There are 
the ice pictures on the pane. How did they get there? 
What happened to the wooden water bucket, which some- 
one left outside, full of water? ‘The icicle story is all its 
own. Let the children read it. 


“ And pale icicles, every one 
Shed tears because they saw the sun.” 


What does the roof of ice do for the stream life beneath? 
(Recall the snow.) 

If you are fortunate enough to have an ice storm, where 
the moisture falls as rain and is turned to ice as it reaches 
the earth, you wili have indeed a wonder world to talk of 
the next morning. If you care to correlate your geography 
with the subject we are studying, there is the story of the ice 
harvest well told in Junior Munsev, January, 1901. 


Winter in the Animal World 


To most of our animal friends, winter’s arrival finds them 
all tucked away. Recall November’s study when we bade 
them good-bye, or saw each animal to bed for the winter. 
What were some of them? Where are they now? Have 
they all left us? There are a few of our wild kindred who 
will not stay asleep very long at a time and whom we can 
see out on foraging expeditions quite often during the 
winter. 

First the squirrel! Have the children keep their eyes 
open for the winter pranks of this busy fellow. The squirrel 
sleeps but a part of the time, whisking out of his hole for 
trips to his various store houses of precious nuts. You can 
easily make a collection of the remains of his feasts for study 
in the class room. ‘The illustration shows one of a set of 
fifty or more that I found scattered 
around under a tree. Do not tell the 
children about these at first, but give 
them a chance to examine them and 
guess how the holes came in the nut. 
I can see the little faces all alight as 
they eagerly try to tell you. When 
you see the cleverness of the squirrel 
in beginning to gnaw just over each 
of the four “ meats” of the nut and 
never missing making connections 
with it, it is a laughable story indeed. 
The stories vary a little in each nut. Sometimes you will 
find that he changed his mind after a gnaw or two and 
shifted a bit below. Another nut will show one space left 
untouched. Did something startle the squirrel while eating ? 
Could he have thought that there was not anything there 
worth gnawing for? 

If you are near a park, let the children take a handful of 
nuts to scatterat the foot of some tree to add to the 
squirrel’s treasures. If you have your eyes open for 
material, you may add to your store by finding a heap of 
cone scales which the squirrel had stripped to get at the 
seeds. (See Country Life for November, 1902.) 

The rabbit is not so provident as his cousin, the squirrel, 
and relies upon finding roots, green plants which have lasted 
thus far, and young tips and bark of bushes or trees. (See 
page 140 in “ Pastoral Days,” by Wm. Hamilton Gibson, for 
an excellent drawing of Bunny in winter.) 

Most constant of all are the birds. The especial one 
which the children in the city will not fail to see is the Eng- 
lish sparrow. Where are his winter apartments? It is 
really worth while looking. If you have never considered 
small corners with the idea of spending the winter with the 
jut of the cornice for your roof, you will not appreciate the 
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possibilities of the exterior of your houses for a winter 
residence. 





“Brave little sparrows hopping around 
On top of the snow and the frozen ground, 
Are you ever hungry, and what keeps you warm, 
And where do you hide away in the storm?” 

Let the children find all the cozy 
corners on the school building, or any- 
where in the vicinity, which might fur- 
nish shelter for the birds. Here are 
some of them. Under the eaves of the 
; y roof, in the scroll work of the 
cornice, behind a blind left 
closed, under a porch roof, back 
of a loose board, and in the 
shelter of the English ivy. The 
belfry of the church is thronged 
NOS with them ina storm. The low 
4 lying branches of the evergreens 
in the public squares shelter 
¥ manyaone. What places have 
they chosen near you? 

Should you have the opportu- 
f nity for observation you could 
extend your plan to include a 
knowledge of some of our com- 
mon winter birds. The ones you will 
be likely to see can be found by con- 
sulting “The Birds’ Calendar,” Park- 
hurst, pp. 301-335; “On the Birds’ 
Highway,” Howe, pp. 1-19; “ Birds of 
*‘ Relies upon finding roots, green Village and Field,” Merriam, 

coca Oe 37-79 For Mentiice 

tion, the color plates published 

with “Birds and All Nature” (Chicago) will be found 
helpful. 














‘** And swift from the ground upspring 
The snowbirds tiny and wary, 
Blown hither on restless wings 
In January. 


“ Still a cheery, ringing note, 
From a dear melodious throat, 
Tells that winter has not banished 
Little bird with bosom red.” 


Tracks in the Snow 


Open your children’s eyes to the autographs of which Mr. 
Gibson speaks in “Sharp Eyes.” Make a little list of what 
animals have written their names in the snow by their foot- 
prints. This list should be a result of the children’s obser- 
vations. Sketch a tew characteristic autographs on the 
board as a key. 


The Winter Breakfast Table 


Who comes to it? What has Nature left to furnish her 
winter children with food? As our first year pupils’ range 
of knowledge of plants is not wide, they cannot tell you what 
the birds and other small fry can find to eat in the winter. 
I have found the best way is to present the problem and then 
ask the children to look around the room for anything in it, 
which, if left out of doors, the birds could have breakfasted 
upon. In preparation for the lesson, you will have tucked 
here and there about the room branches, sprays of plants, 
berries, etc. Let the little ones find them and decide on 
their merits. When they have found them all, and examined 
them to see what part is to furnish food, arrange them 
artistically in the window or upon the sand table. Place a 
picture or two of our winter birds among them. One which 
is exceptionally good for this study is a supplement to the 
Art Interchange, entitled “The First Snow,” published by 
Art Interchange Co., New York. Sketch on the board “A 
Winter’s Darling,’ from “ Pastoral Days,” Wm. Hamilton 
Gibson. 


List of materiais for this topic. Sprays of grasses show- 
ing seeds ; feathery tops of golden rod and asters, which last 
the winter through ; a branch of the juniper tree, with its 
bluish berries; a bit of holly ; wintergreen berries, which 
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may be often bought at the corner fruit stand, though much 
more beautiful when the plant with its aromatic leaves is 
brought from the woods ; the partridge berry on its creeping 
vine; honeysuckle, with its black fruit balls; rose hips ; 
fruit of Virginia creeper; black alder berries, or imitation 
holly ; bittersweet and barberry. 

Much information upon the winter life of birds may be 
found in the story of Red Ruff, in “ Wild Animals I have 
Known.” Sketch Red Ruff’s Calendar upon the blackboard. 

For the practical application, make your school window 
ledge, through the help of the little ones, a winter breakfast 
table for our brothers of the air. 


“ Dear little hands, as winter comes, 
Fling to the snow birds dainty crumbs.” 


Winter in the Plant World 


Review the various ways we have already studied in which 
plants spend the winter. See November Primary Epuca- 
yion. As an additional type, we studied the evergreen, in 
December. There is still another class for whom the winter 
seems to have no terrors. Make a study of a few of these 
hardy out of door plants. 


The Winter Fern 


Bring in from the woods a plant of the ordinary straight 
leaved Christmas fern, which will be found to be as fresh and 
green as ever. Study the whole plant. Find the little 
curled-up fern fronds in the center which are waiting for 
next year. 


“ Tucked under the snow in their little brown hoods, 
Not a thing will they know, these babes in the woods, 
Till some day in spring, when the bobolinks sing, 
They will open their eyes to the bluest of skies.” 


Do not miss finding the fruit cases on the back of the 
leaves. For individual work upon the leaf, buy ten cents’ 
worth of cut ferns at any florist’s. They are used for 
bouquets. For information upon this, see “ Life Story of a 
Fern,” in “ First Studies in Plant Life,’’ Atkinson, and “The 
Polypod Fern,” in “‘ How to Study Plants,”” Wood. 


The Moss 


This may be found green at any time during the winter. 
If not enough may be found to supply the class, go again to 
the florist, who usually keeps a good supply of fresh moss for 
hiswork. Ask for the green moss, lest he give you the dried 
sphagnum or packing moss. If he will let you pick it out, 
you can frequently get it in full seed. Keep it moist. Your 
terrarium is a good place for it between times. Separate it 
into the individual plants for study. 

For references see “Glimpses at the Plant World,” Fanny 
D. Bergen, the chapter on moss in Professor Atkinson’s 
book referred to, also “ Hair Cap Moss,” in “ How to Study 
Plants.”’ 


Lichen 


This is a little more difficult but the material is abundant. 
The best class set I possess I collected from the wood pile. 
This material may be kept from year to year, reviving it 
each time by placing it in water. 

The English Ivy 


This is one of the best of our sturdy winter plants. The 


arrangement of leaves in relation to the light and position of 


plant on the wall, the clinging aerial roots, the beautiful 
shape, color, and markings of the leaves, make an excellent 
plant for winter study. See Dickens’ poem on “The Ivy 
Green.” 


Practical Application 


Make a school yard excursion to see how many little 
plants the children can find alive. I know you are skeptical, 
but try it and see. Don’t forget to look for the green crust 
on the stones, the gray lichen on the bark of the tree, the 
tuft of grass which has kept green, the brave little weeds 
between the stones or in the corner. There is many a 
green rosette which has missed your eye. Spurred by Mr. 
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Gibson’s example, one of my primary classes brought to 
school a blossom of the dandelion for every month in the 
year, and that in the heart of the city, with no public square 
or park in the vicinity. In that school, also, our yard had 
not so much as a foot of ground and yet the children’s list 
of plants surprised everyone. 

Success to you in your own quest! ‘The shy greeting of 
a pavement weed will never pass unanswered again when 
once you begin to see and love these humble acquaintances. 


Children’s Songs 
L. F. 


I heard the following sung in one school, in a listless sort 
of way : 
Marching Song 
Arr—‘“* Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! The boys are marching!” 


Chorus 


Now we're marching with our left foot. 

Now we're marching with our right. 

While our feet go pat, pat, pat, 

Hear our fingers loudly snap! 

And we turn about and smile with faces bright.” 


Now analyze this with me. It would take two one-legged 
men to perform it; a left-legged man and a right-legged 
man, and even they would hardly call it “ marching.” Hop- 
ping might do, since marching suggests smoother progres- 
sion than hopping. Then the “right foot” is marching. 
Evidently not the same man, since the other was left-footed 
and has exhausted that. 


“ While our feet go pat, pat pat, 
Hear our fingers loudly snap !” 


Correlation ? 

These were fourth graders and the “snap” was duly 
appreciated, emphasized, nay, even exaggerated. Thaf part 
was all right. And now we come to the climax— “ We turn 
about and smile with faces bright.”” How very unusual! 
How alarmingly original! With faces, did you say? Con- 
sider, if you please, the content of such a smile. Con- 
sider the mental activity of a fourth grade child, say a boy, 
singing this. If he be thinking at all, he must either be 
considering the futility of existence or wondering whether it 
would be wiser, 7. ¢., create more disturbance, for him to 
tickle the nearest boy or pull the tempting little flaxen pig- 
tail next to him. Aimless activity, “how many crimes are 
committed in thy name!” Better to have no songs and 
depend upon the shoutings in the play ground than such 
rubbish as this. Of course, this is an extreme type, but it 
serves as illustration. It is modern, for I heard it this year. 
Perhaps it was original with the teacher. Let us hope so. 


Gypsy 


A. E. A. 


Gypsy was a little black horse. She had the shiniest, 
silkiest coat and the prettiest, proudest head. Gypsy’s 
stables were lighted with electricity. Whenever the light 
came, Gypsy noticed that someone turned a little button 
near the door. She loved the light and always turned her 
bright, soft eyes to look at it. 

One day, Jack, Gypsy’s master, left her partly groomed 
on the barn floor while he went into the house. When he 
came back he found the lights on. There was no one in 
sight. Who could have turned the button ? 

Jack looked at the button carefully. There were marks 
of teeth in it, and a little corner had been bitten off. The 
missing piece lay on the floor near Gypsy. Gypsy, herself, 
had reached up, taken the button between her teeth, and 
turned on the lights. 
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“So the Snow Comes Down’ 


Flying through the cloudy sea 
Out of soft gray mystery, 
Lightly, lightly resting, 
On the old elm nesting, 
Hanging from the hemlock there 
Like a beard of silver hair, 
Molding on the lilac tree 
Petals of white purity, 
Changing to a lovelv frieze 
Ancient weeds forlorn and gray 
Shivering along the way — 

So the snow comes down. 





With a touch like a caress, 
Forming fairy palaces, 
Arch and pillar lifting 
By its airy drifting; 
Wreathing marble portico 
With white roses hanging low, 
Curving Oriental eaves 
Rich with curious carven leaves, 
Building pinnacle and spire 
For the sunset’s flashing fire, 
In soft steadiness abiding 

So the snow comes down. 

— Mary F. Butts. 





From the Mails 


Dear Editor: 

May I ask if you know whether there is published a book 
on the systematic presentation of number for primary chil- 
dren? Iam a teacher in the first grade, and we are using 
here the Demarest system of teaching reading, which has 
the work planned for each succeeding day. We also have a 
drawing system with each day’s work indicated, and it would 
be such a help if we could have similar aid in number-work. 
Can you put me on track of such a book? I have been a 
subscriber to Primary EpucaTIon ever since it first appeared, 
and I cannot begin to tell what an inspiration it is to me 
each month. There is such an artistic feeling in every 
number, I know you are giving us of your very best. 

Why can’t we have a series “ How Number is Taught in 
Ten Cities”? Iam sure it would prove equally as helpful as 
that on reading. 

And may I speak just one little word of criticism —not 
fault-finding, you know? Please don’t talk to us as if we 
were tired out and worn out and didn’t enjoy our work one 
bit. I am teaching my twentieth year, and like it better 
than ever, because I am doing better work, and you are 
helping me. 

Fa. W. E. 


(Systematic presentation of number—the work planned 
for each day—would be very much like having one’s meals 
planned ahead for each day of the year. Too much 
depends on existing and individual conditions to make such 
a number scheme advisable.—TuHeE EpiTor.) 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

Primary Epucation for November lies open before me. 
I have just been reading the leading editorial and I feel 
“ moved ”’ to write you a few lines. 

Do you know, Mrs. Kellogg, PRIMARY EpucaTION has been 
a source of inspiration to me ever since I first subscribed for 
it, about nine years ago. I feel sure that I am not only a 
better teacher, but a better woman, for what it has brought 
me. If I could make you understand just how much you 
have helped me, I feel sure that you would realize that your 
“‘dream”’ was not all a dream. I appreciate it so much, 
that some time ago, when I thought of taking up higher 
grade work, I decided not to give up Primary EpucaTion, 
even though its work was not adapted to the grade I hoped 
to take. I felt that I could not affurd to lose the inspira- 
tion it brings to me, and I wish for it and its editor the very 
highest prosperity. 

N. J. A. L. L. 


To the Editor of Primary EpucaTIon : 


Before writing to you concerning our “ Columbus Day,” I 
have been waiting for the children to prove whether or not 
it was a success. They repeatedly choose the song about 
Columbus, and ask me to tell them more of him. Whenever 
an opportunity presents itself, they have some original 
thought to present or something they have heard at home. 
They have the story well in mind as I told it to them, and 
the interest instead of growing weaker, has grown stronger, 
during the lapse of time. 

I adapted parts of several stories of Columbus to suit the 
ages of my pupils, most of which are five and six years old. 
We spent two morning talks on the subject. The first, 
taking up the childhood of Columbus and his wanderings 
for aid, dwelling somewhat on little Diego. The second, 
his voyage and return. 

The Indians seemed to be a feature of great interest to 
the children, especially in our own dramatizing of the story. 
This we did by placing kings and queens in different parts 
of the room, while Columbus and Diego wandered from one 
to another until the happy conference with Queen Isabella. 
The second act was the crossing of the ocean, landing, and 
meeting the Indians. I illustrated the story on the black- 
board, showing the ocean, ships, wigwams, birds, trees, green 
grass, and flowers. Our hand work consisted of folding 
ships, molding fruit, and weaving blankets. 


Oakland, Mo. &. T. 


To the Editor of Primary EDUvuCATION : 


Though I have been a subscriber of your journal for 
years, I have never taken time to say that no other one 
wears so well—with me and my work. 

The blackboard work of last year (white on black) I 
especially hailed, as it met our conditions actually. Wish it 
might have continued. There are many fine features all the 
time, but cannot specialize now. The supplements have 
been fine. Last June, our Library Union used “In the 
Time of Roses” (June “Entertainment,” 1902) for the 
basis of an entertainment at the Opera House. It was 
much admired. Have you anything as good, or nearly go, 
for a Harvest Home or Christmas Entertainment ? 

We earned forty-six dollars clear—and expect to keep up 
the good work. It is hard work, though, even with so fine 
a program all ready, and if you can suggest one to us for 
winter use, we shall consider it a great favor. 


Salem, Oregon E. L.. W. 
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Two Thousand Radiant Faces 


(This selection from Mew York Tribune (Oct. 11, 1902] 
is reprinted here for a suggestion to other schools to go and 
do likewise. Bringing the country into the city for our 
shut-in children, must appeal to everybody.— THe Epiror.) 


‘‘More than two thousand radiant little faces filled the 
flower decked halls of the ground floor of Public School No. 
28 yesterday. Only the glimpse afforded by a circumspect 
march about the heaped tables and garlanded pillars was 
allowed on Thursday, as the arrangement of the many hun- 
dred varieties of blossoms, fruit, and flowers was not com- 
pleted until late in the day. But five whole blissful hours 
were spent there yesterday, and probably something like half 
a million questions were propounded, and answered as best 
they might by the teachers and representatives of the Pub- 
lic Education Association and National Plant, Flower, and 
Fruit Guild. 

“It is largely through the efforts of the associations named 
above that this biennial (sometimes triennial, if spring 
flowers are plentiful) exhibit of ‘country riches’ is held in 
the various public schools. 

“The pumpkin table elicited much comment. It chanced 
that the vine bearing blossoms and small fruit were displayed 
on the wall, so that a good view of it might be secured. It 
also chanced that it was arranged root down and blossoms 
ceiling-ward. The half and full grown fruit was placed on a 
table beneath. One enterprising youngster reached up and 
felt the stalk. It was evidently soft, and, compared with 
the ripe product, both it and the root were decidedly puny. 
The small boy shook his head. Evidently he did not like 
to question the veracity of the good people who had prepared 
this entertainment, but the proposition was a hard one. At 
last he ventured a question, and when once assured that the 
tiny vine, little larger around than one of his own fingers, 
did not have to bear the weight of a ten pound pumpkin, 
his little face cleared as if the weight of worlds had been 
lifted from him. 


(It was facts like these that suggested the “ Field and 
Garden ”’ series in Primary Epucaton. — THE EpiTor.) 


“Though there is a really gorgeous display of cultivated 
flowers, the vegetables and wild plants seemed to attract the 
most interest. The children had made the acquaintance of 
the dogwood, for instance, last spring, as great white blos- 
soms, and they greeted it in autumn glory of leaf and berry 
as an old friend. For the Jack-in-the pulpit’s scarlet seeds 
they had also been looking forward for months, and the 
modest little blue gentian was greeted with cries of positive 
affection, almost the whole school having become familiar 
with the beautiful lines by William Cullen Bryant. 

“Whole limbs of apple and quince trees, heavy with fruit, 
decked the walls, as well as chestnut branches, with addi- 
tional branches of the burrs and nuts. The sugar maple was 
instantly hailed as the ‘state tree,’ and other of the ‘winged 
seed’ family were identified with all the pride of original 
discoverers. 

“It seemed almost incredible to one small girl that the 
stalks of corn six and seven feet in height, showing tassel, 
blade, and ripened ear, should really spring from each tiny 
grain, while the fact that bread was eventually made from 
the brown, bead-like seeds inclosed in the tuzzy, bearded 
wheat head was too wonderful to be accepted except on sub- 
lime faith. Many were the pleadings for leaves and flowers 
for sketching purposes, in school and home decoration, and 
to-day, after the parents have had an opportunity to enjoy 
the exhibition, every article of display will be distributed 
among the little people.” 





The only way to educate a human being is to set him to 
work for others. You can make a pedant of him, but you 
cannot develop him in the highest way without giving him 
something to do for others. Morality is thinking and seek- 
ing what you can do for others; ethics is putting it into 
execution.— Parker. 
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An East Side Roof Garden 


GERTRUDE C, MORGAN, Pawtucket, R. I. 


N the heart of New York’s famous Bast Side, where the 
streets are always teeming with myriads of busy for- 
eigners ; in the midst of squalor, and a great unrest, 
stands the University Settlement, or “‘ The Neighbor- 

hood Guild,” of the Jewish Quarter, the one bright spot in 
many blocks of misery and want. In its simplicity and 
dignity it stands there for order and decency, for a refuge, 
and indeed for all things good and wise. Without it, what 
would the Ghetto be? With it, all things beautiful are 
possible to those to whom it ministers. 

Of the many-sided settlement work I cannot fittingly 
speak. That is a theme too vast for me, and it is my wish 
to write only of the University Settlement Roof Garden, 
where for eight weeks last summer it was my privilege and 
pleasure to work. 

“The Garden” was a garden only in the eyes of the 
children, and compared with the streets, many, many feet 
below, it was indeed an Eden, blooming with the flowers of 
love and friendliness, if not with blossoms visible to our 
mortal eyes. Here each day hundreds of boys and girls 
came to play and work together; to listen to wonderful 
stories of fairies and all other delightful creatures that form 
a part of the child’s own world. Here came always many 
“little mothers” of the Tenements; toiling patiently up 
seven flights of stairs, with their ever-present small charges 
clasped tightly in their thin little arms. 

Do you think those babies were ever roughly treated or 
harshly spoken to? Next summer go and see for yourself, 
and you must surely be surprised and touched by the ten- 
derness of these little nurses. I have never heard the term 
“little fathers,” but there were as many boys as girls giving 
up every afternoon to the care of “ their” babies, while the 
children who were care-free played so joyously around 
them, never seeming to cause an envious pang. 

Wonderful, it seemed to me, to learn of such unselfish 
devotion in children, and many were the lessons taught on 
our garden last summer. 

On one of the hottest August days, when the heat 
radiated cruelly from the scorching city pavements, and but 
a trifle less cruelly from the brick floor of the roof so far 
above, I saw a lovely thing. A little Jewish maiden, with 
her soft, kind eyes and her far-away look, had bravely 
tugged and coaxed two big babies up those long, long 
stairs. When at last she reached the top, she said, with her 
rare smile, “It is so good and cold up here!” 

The “garden” was planted by the Board of Education 
only last summer and as yet no sort of shade, not even an 
awning which covers any considerable space, has sprung up. 
But the seeds are sown, and surely next year we may all 
hope to find our playground “ good and cold.” 

Those who do not know differently think boys less unsel- 
fish and patient than their sisters. I wish that I might 
show these mistaken ones some manly little souls who, day 
after day, last July and August amused poor, fretful babies for 
hours, and never allowed themselves to ill-treat or neglect 
their charges. Often I have listened while those unattrac- 
tive, exacting midgets were being crooned to sleep, or 
spoken to in endearing terms. Often some big boy would 
come shyly up to ask me to admire a bit of ribbon ora 
pathetic little trinket with which he had adorned his baby. 

In spite of the watchfulness of the little mothers and 
fathers a small tot would sometimes become separated from 
its guardian. Then an amateur detective force would be 
very speedily organized to reunite the loser and the lost. 

I remember that one day a two-year-old girl, with only 
one arm, was most tenderly carried around for an hour or 
more by a big-hearted little fellow who at last discovered 
that the baby had somehow found her way up to the roof 
alone. He then made inquiries as to her home, and very 
willingly carried her down to the mother who, I dare say, 
had never even missed this maimed little creature, who cried 
so piteously for her. The days when flowers from the 
country came to the Settlement —those were red letter days 
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indeed! To see the pale little faces color with pleasure ; 
to hear the glad tones when some child would say in the 
precise, Jewish way, “I have a real flower, teacher. I will 
for you keep it.” These are pleasures which the senders of 
those flowers should have shared with the Settlement 
workers. But when on two occasions we took one hundred 
boys and girls out for a day in the country, the crowning 
joy of the season was ours. 

Have you ever seen a bright girl of eleven who could 
name but three of twenty-five animals in a baby’s picture 
book? I had heard of such ignorance, but now I know 
many examples of it. Think, then, of the privileges of 
showing such little people “really cows” and “ truly sheep,” 
when they know of cows and sheep only by hearsay. 

It was my duty to choose the children for the second 
outing we were able to give. I have never had to so harden 
my heart in order to pick out just the Abromowites, the 
Belowskys, the Zachs, and the Zuchermanns, who most 
needed that day in the blessed country. 

Little Jakie Jacobs had to go even if he were lame, for 
his cousin Abraham promised so faithfully to pilot him there 
and back, that no one could have withstood those pleading 
black eyes. The girl who said, “I once sawn trees in a 
place wot dey call Roumania,” had to go, of course, so 
that she might believe that trees sometimes grow in this, her 
new home. Moses, who could never join in a game of ball 
on the roof because he must always look after Baby Ikie, 


Chinese Laundry 


Use a five by five inch folding paper. 
unfold and fold front edge to last crease. 
fold front edge back to first crease. 

About one inch from left edge and parallel with same, 
make six upward cuts to crease, one fourth of an inch apart. 
Cut out alternate strips. The window is now made. 

Without unfolding paper, cut the door by making a 


Fold into thirds, 
Unfold again and 


Wing Lee 
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went also, and of all the boys, I think he rolled on that mys- 
terious green grass most energetically. 

If you have never seen East Side children pick flowers | 
offer you my sympathy. You have missed a great deal. 
Everything that grows is, of course, a rose or a daisy, 
although a few venture to guess at a violet or two. A 
“ daisy-tree ”’ is any kind of flower ; acorns are chestnuts, and 
recklessly eaten by all the boys; “coral” is found in great 
quantities along the shores of the Bronx. But best of all are 
the charming burrs, or “ stickers,” which, I am afraid, are not 
usually appreciated by older people. These are collected 
in great balls and carefully carried home by everybody. 

To come back to the awful sights and sounds of the East 
Side after a day in God’s country is a contrast not often 
equaled. But a hundred happy children in a long, long line, 
with smiling faces, happy hearts, and flying banners, is a 
sight to make the average person enthusiastic, and to cause 
him to want to join in the merry shout of the boys and girls : 


“‘Hobble, gobble! Razzle, dazzle, 


Sis! Boom! Bah! 
University Settlement ! 
Rah! Rah! Rah!” 


(This exceedingly interesting account of a Roof-Garden 
School stirs the sympathies and increases our faith in human 
nature and child nature, and the more of this that teachers 
have, the better.—TuHE Epiror.) 


straight cut parallel with right edge, from bottom of paper 
to first crease. Cut on crease towards the right one-half 
the remaining distance and fold back. 

To make clothes-poles at top of laundry, fold top edge to 
first crease. About one-fourth of an inch from upper cor- 
ners and parallel with sides, make downward cuts to crease. 
Cut out oblong. 

The Chinamen are made from square and circle. 
two-inch square. 


Use a 
First cut from one side of square a nar- 
row strip, one-fourth of an 
inch in width. Fold paper 
lengthwise into fourths. Make 
a slanting cut from lower 
right and left corners to near 
the center crease at top. 

Cut sleeves on right and 
left creases, from bottom to 
near the top. You may fold 
one sleeve back to represent 
uplifted arm. Now paste a 
narrow black oblong under 
lower edge. Cut the face 
from freehand circle and 
paint or draw features and 
queue, also clothes-line. (The 
clothes are cut free-hand.) 

Place one Chinaman in 
doorway, the other back of 
window. Paste narrow strips 
of black paper at top and 
bottom of window. 


Color Description 


Use a tint of brown for 
laundry, regulation colors for 
Chinamen’s dress. Use care 
in selecting proper tint for 
face. 


Mrs. Goodspeed (answering 
ring): ‘* What is it, little 
girl?” Mary: ‘* Please, ma’am, 
we've lost our kitty. She left 
yesterday, and we're hunting 
her. We want to know if you 
have seen a cat by the name of 
Minerva go by your house.” 
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Products of Field and Garden V 


Beets 
HELEN J. WARREN 
Illustrated by RALPH FARMAN PRATT 


(Every vegetable mentioned in this article should be brought to the 
school-room. ) 


Beets, like turnips, store up nourishment in their roots the 
first season. ‘The seeds are sown early in the spring in field 
or garden. Soon the plants come up. They put forth 
leaves rapidly, all the time laying away food in their slowly 
thickening roots. Some varieties are ripe and ready to be 
eaten in July. The leaves of the beets are large, oblong, 
and somewhat egg-shaped, with a wavy margin. The leaf 
stalks are long, and spring directly from the fleshy root. 
Beets differ greatly in the size, shape, color, and sweetness 





Beet — mature plant, top and root first year. Drawing about one-fourth diameter of 
life size. 


of their roots. Sometimes the root is spindle-shaped, some- 
times almost round. 

Some favorite varieties of beets have a deep, rich-red root. 
These are called red beets, or blood beets. Not only are 
the roots of these varieties red, but the stalks of the leaves 
as well as the veins are often of the same dark-red color. 
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Other varieties have white or pale yellow roots and ar 
called white beets. The leaves of these kinds are usually 
all green. 

Slice a beet across. It has stored away its nourishment 
in rings of varying color. In a red beet one ring is 
dark, the next almost white. In a white beet, one ring 


is faintly tinted 
is white as snow. 
softened by cooking 
into these rings. 
den beets are eaten as 
kinds are raised en- 
Beets are  biennials. 
soms the first year. 
ond season, they send 
stalks. These stalks 
in spiked clusters, and 
irregular seeds. Some 
so sweet that sugar is 
which is pressed out 
that of the sugar-cane. 
sugar is made from a 





with pink, the next 
When beets are 
they readily separate 
The leaves of all gar- 
‘‘beet greens.” Some 
tirely for their leaves. 
They show no blos- 
But if set out the sec- 
up tall, branching 
bear greenish flowers 
large numbers of queer 
varieties of beets are 
made from the juice, 
and boiled down like 
Most of the beet-root 
variety of white beet. 
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Beet — branch of blossom stalk from root set out second year, showing the tiny buds 
and blossoms. Drawing about one third diameter of life size. 


Carrots 


The fleshy root of the carrot is the part of the plant good 
to eat. Seed is sown early in the spring in rows in garden 
or field. The plants grow slowly, and great care must be 
taken to keep the weeds from them. The leaves spring 
oui, fine and feathery, from the top of the fleshy root 
They are of a rich, beautiful green. Long ago, in the time 
of Charles I., the ladies of the English Court often wore 
carrot leaves for ornament instead of feathers. The root is 
shaped like a cone. It is thickest at the top and tapers 
slowly down to a point. In color this root is unlike 
that of other vegetables. It is a bright golden-yellow or 
orange. 

In November carrots are pulled up. The tops are 
fed to cattle, or left on the earth to enrich it. The carrots 
themselves are stored away in dark cellars for winter use. 
Like the onion, turnip and beet, the carrot is a biennial. 
The second season it sends up a stout stalk, which branches 
and bears tiny, grayish-greenish white blossoms in large, 
flat clusters. The blossoms are tollowed by clusters 
of seeds, which look something like those of the caraway 
plant. 


(Illustration of carrot upon next page. ) 
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ment (judgement), suppressed (supresed), tastefully (tast- 
fully), tries (trys), scene (seen), dessert (desert), and d 
whether (wheather). 
All of the words in the list were misspelled at least once. 


Besides those mentioned above which proved especially 
difficult, the list included : 
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forgetting occurrence fascination 
resplendent artistically heterogeneous 
pedestal dessert embarrassment 
assertion legends grieved ' 
graciously precipitous dried i 
resurrection description calendar e 
possession village desiring i 
advice height parallel 5 
develop hostile similar ¥ 
prosperity boundary paralyzed 4 
hurrying beginning coarse ; 
studying delapidated ordinarily E, 
hospitable labeled arrangement 
narrower business elaborately 
territory Philippines stripped 
traffic noticeable prairie 
specimen intermission erection 
hopeless anniversaries excelled 
triple skies emanates 
symmetrically weird straight 
athletics curriculum pedestrian 
borne variegated stationary 
seizing awful tranquillity 
bouquets recommendation occasions 
gorgeous altar spurious 
N ¥ 
3 
H 
: 
Carrot — mature plant, top and root, first year. Drawing about one-fourth diameter ; 1 
of life size. ; 
| | Bh | 
Old Fashioned Teaching Needed "Gg 
‘ ‘ As as ; 
in Spelling DS PROG : 
a N 
Among the Freshmen who entered the University this 


year there was a gain of only about 1 per cent in the number 
of those who passed in spelling, so that the method of teach- 
ing spelling in the public schools is apparently as bad as 


ever. ‘ K 
As long as the word method of spelling is taught in the L i aP,. 
public schools, just so Jong will boys and girls enter college AIAN 


unable to spell the simplest words correctly. There is noth- 
ing to do with those who cannot spell but to teach them 
how to spell. 

The spelling test was taken by 141 Freshmen this year 
and only fifty-six of them passed. A failure resulted when a 
student misspelled twenty or more words. Not one spelled 
all of them correctly. One student missed one, while the 
poorest speller of the class missed seventy-two. A list of 
150 words that had been misspelled in the freshman manu- 
scripts last year was selected on which to examine those who 
registered this year. The words were not quite as simple as 
those taught in the kindergartens, but there were few of 
them of over two syllables and none of them “catch” 
words. 

Because the students had not been taught to say c-a-t, 
cat; d-o-g, dog; m-u-l, mul; t-i, ti; p-l-y, ply, multiply, 











oe. 


Carrot — branches of blossom stalk from root set out second year, showing bud and 














many of them were unable to spell correctly. I told them blossom clusters. Drawing about one-fourth of diameter of life size. ti 
that it was no disgrace to be old fashioned when one is e 
learning to spell. The result has been a raid on the book  4¢8*adation valleys caddened 
ld hi d Ili b k d b f . privilege preparation mortar be 
stores for o fashioned spelling books, and a hum of voices jmmediately utilized sewing a 
spelling words by syllables as the students go to and from _ initial peddling lying Be 
the classes. espying tariff definitely x 
; . principal controls stifling 
Some of the — most ey ee = co sapumeaantine cnatanent 
Reins (rains), usefulness (usfullness), mars al (mars! ul), extremely calemed secretary 
accommodate (acomodate), extravagant (extravigant), judg- unattractive receive disappointment 
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iti res bility reselved 
eel deureble visitors 
sacrifice substarrtial existence 


Those who failed to pass are assigned to a class in 
elementary English, which the students have named “ pity 


sakes.” 
— Prof. J. Scott Clarke, Northwestern Unw., Ill. 


A Morning Ceremony 


(The following is taken from “ A Day’s Work in a New York Public 
School ” by William McAndrew in The World’s Work [October 1902].) 


“A pretty morning ceremony is the procession of candi- 
dates to the office of the principal for daily commendation — 
one or two children from each room, bearing their trophies of 
penmanship or ciphering with them. Each has his card of 
introduction, properly endorsed, accrediting him to the court 
of the Great Potentate. It reads :— 





To THE PRINCIPAL. Sept. 70, 1902. 
This will introduce to’ you 
Fohnny Foknson From Room g2 

whom I recommend for compliment for 
great improvement in behaving himself. 
Mary Potter 
Teacher. 








‘This string of proud and happy youngsters is a triumphal 
procession worth looking at. No conquered enemies, no 
disappointed rivals line their path. Their laurels are blood- 
less, even tearless, for these are not little prigs selected as 
the best of all the class, but such as have done well enough 
to be officially told so, it may be for effort, it may be for 
success, it may be for improvement. 

“The effect upon the teacher who must commend these 
delegates every morning with discrimination and cordiality 
is not to be sniffed at. Even to be compelled once in 
twenty-four hours to bestow approval upon effort, to glance 
at the card, and with memory thus fortified, to call the happy 
Thomas by his name, to see his face blossom into smiling — 
this must involve a reflex action on the principal that makes 
him more fit for the duties of the day. 
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“For there are weeds im the flower-bed which the head 
gardener may not ignore. All the seeds of crime are in this 
soil: Deceit, cheating, lying, stealing, vulgarity, impurity, 
all the long sad list of sins that mar our mortal state are here 
in a nascent form. The school-master must serve as judge 
and jury over faults that the outside world thinks trivial, yet 
that are crimes against the society in which they are com- 
mitted. He has not only the reputation of his institution to 
protect, but the positive moral education of his charges to 
secure.” 


Our Queer English Tongue 


When the English tongue we speak 
Why is “ break” not rhymed with “ freak ’’? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 
We say “sew,” but likewise “few”? 
And the maker of a verse 
Cannot cap his “ horse ”’ with “ worse ”’ 
“ Beard” sounds not the same as “‘ heard ” ; 
“Cord” is different from “ word ”’ 
“Cow ”’ is cow, but “low ” is low; 
“Shoe ”’ is never rhymed with “ foe.”’ 
Think of “hose ” and “ dose” and “ lose ”? 
And of “ goose” — and yet of “ choose.” 
Think of “ comb” and “tomb ” and “ bomb” 
* Doll” and “ roll” ; and “ home” and “ some.” 
' And since “ pay” is rhymed with “ say,” 
Why not “ paid ” with “ said,” I pray? 
We have “ blood”’ and “ food” and “ good ”’ ; 
“Mould ”’ is not pronounced like “ could.” 
Wherefore “‘ done,” but “ gone’ and “ lone ’’? 
Is there any reason known? 
And, in short, it seems to me 
Sounds and letters disagee. 
— St. Nicholas. 


A little maid with a social nature was anxious to come into the 
parlor when her mother’s friends arrived. Finally, mamma said: 
** You may come in when the ladies are here if you can be quiet, 
and remember that little girls should be seen, not heard.” The 
little one pondered for a moment, and then asked, ‘‘ But, mamma, 
what shall I do with the mouthful of words I’ve got?” 
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Happy New Year 


A happy New Year, happy New Year; oh, send it afar, 

To the girls and the boys, wherever they are; 

To the rich and the poor, to the high and the low,— 

Oh! scatter its blessings wherever you go. 

Happy New Year, dear children, whose homes are so bright; 
Happy New Year to you whose hearts are so light; 

Happy New Year,— oh, say it to all who can hear, 

It will cost you but little,— some hearts it may cheer.—.Se/. 


So many things to talk about tlis month. The New Year 
talks will come of themselves. The children will love to 
think of the New Year as a little child like themselves, only 
he must grow so fast and do so many things to live his life 
all out in a single year. Teach the songs, “ I’m the Little 
New Year, oh, ho!” and “I’m Little January ” to give the 
children a sense of companionship. Mrs. Stearns’ New 
Year’s ship with Jack on the bow will interest them. Mr. 
Kenyon’s unique conception, in this number’s illustration — 
the Old Year teaching the New Year to skate — will amuse 
them. The “new resolutions” and “ trying-to-be-better- 
next-year”’ talks must be handled very delicately, not to 
repel and weary the children ; for, after that, the “goody” 
talks are of no use. If only we could realize that little 
children have a right to be treated tactfully. 

The teaching of the divisions of time into months, years, 
etc., comes in naturally this month; also the ancient 
methods of reckoning time—the water-clock, the hour-glass, 
by the moon, cutting notches in trees, etc. Then the never 
failing interest in the Eskimo will bring them into January 
study of the polar bears, reindeer, and the Eskimo dogs. 
Also this is the hibernation month — that wonderful life in 
seeming death. It is the ice, snow, and frost month, too, 
and the outlook of these subjects is well-nigh dizzying, there 
is so much to find out and talk about. And don’t forget the 
poetry of it all. Don’t forget that Jack Frost is an artist; 
don’t forget to refresh your memory with Lowell’s wonder- 
ful description of brook-freezing, in a preface in Sir Launfal. 
Keep the esthetic element prominent in the study of the 
winter phenomena ; — the children get little enough of this 
away from the school-room, and they will need it all their 
lives to light up the dark places and keep the spirit bright. 
There is a plentiful supply of good winter literature, and 
give it to the children. ‘The localities that have little snow 
are the very ones that should be made familiar with “ Snow 
Bound,” and the children who know nothing of soft south- 
ern air in mid-winter should be made to /ee/it and see the 
roses bloom — in imagination. Broaden out, teachers. Get 
away from your own school-rooms and take the children all 
about the world. Give them a /asée for the study of other 
lands so they will be driven to books, to find out ; and put a 
list of these books on the board, and let them copy them 
for seat work. No matter if they don’t understand. Some 
day in the far-away future the titles of these books will flash 
into the memory, and, perhaps, drive some boy from the 
street to the library, and maybe, save him. Build higher, 
broader, deeper, than any course of study can possibly out- 
line. It will be difficult to find time to even touch on the 
subjects that crowd into January, but I wou/dn’t crowd. 
Take a few things and do them well, and radiate what you 
caxnot say. But you must be full of it yourselves before it 
will shine out from your eye, voice, and manner. 
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Editor’s Address 


Colonial Hotel, 15th and H Sts., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Number Helps 


San Francisco State Normal School sends out a pamphlet 
bulletin on the Teaching of Number. It is the first of the 
series which the schoul will issue upon topics of practical 
methodology. ‘This number copy is brim full of suggestions 
and practical help. Price, 25 cents. Also, note the number 
series beginning this month by Miss Taylor. Not a line 
will appear anywhere, upon any subject, by Miss Taylor, till 
it has first been tested by her with the children. She isa 
training teacher who does not live in the clouds, but on 
earth with real boys and girls. 





Punctuality Button and Book Stamp 


The button is given to the child at the beginning of the 
month, who wears it until absent or tardy. If a book is 
well kept a book stamp is placed on the inside of the front 
cover. Write Supt. W. S. Gibbons, Rochester, Indiana, for 
samples and further statements as to their use and influence. 


For Everybody 


The Nature Study by Months which appears regularly 
in this paper, though mainly designed “ For City Teachers ” 
is equally valuable for everybody who is searching for help 
in teaching nature truth to children. While Miss Luther keeps 
in thought the material which city teachers can and cannot 
get, her work is broad and sympathetic enough to include 
every teacher, whether in country or graded school. It was 
the intention to give but two pages each month to the series, 
but the expression of appreciation from our readers has been 
so general and sincere that double the space has been 
allotted to it. Nature does not change from year to year, 
and that teacher will make a great mistake who does not lay 
this series away among her treasures for future dependence. 

It is not too much to say that no such full, out-reaching, 
scientific, yet easy-to-be-followed instructions from month 
to month for Nature Study have ever appeared outside 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 





The Prize Story 


This story, on page 20, is a departure for Primary Epv- 
CATION, but I hope you will see a way to make it useful in 
your language work. After reading the beginning of the 
story to the children you will not have to urge them to finish 
it, in their own way. Their imagination will be kindled, 
their ambition for the prize aroused, and you will have no 
trouble with the discipline of the class while engaged in this 
amateur attempt at authorship. 





Educational Games 


Address The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, O., for 
the games. Supt. Boone of the Cincinnati schools is 
greatly interested in these games and would like your 
opinion of them. Try them, and then write him. Sample 
pack, postpaid 25 cents. 





Omission 


In Mr. Kenyon’s serial, in the December number, the 
stencil holly cut was omitted, through one of those mysterious 
happenings that only the angels can understand. The 
teachers who tried to follow directions to use the stencil 
pattern that was not there, were doubtless puzzled ; but it 
was not Mr. Kenyon’s fault. 
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WITH COLOR PICTURES Wpae yy 
A NATURE PRIMER FOR BEGINNERS A NATURE READER 


List price, 30 cents List price, 28 cents List price, 30 cents 











CYR’S PEABODY’S 
ADVANCED | STEP BY STEP 
KFLRST READER A PRIMER 


ILLUSTRATED IN TINT ILLUSTRATED PARTLY IN COLOR 
A new book by the author of the popular Careful grading, abundant seat work, and fre- 
Cyr Readers quent reviews 
List price, 30 cents List price, 30 cents 








GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 











A NOTE ON COLOR 
FOR TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By CAROLINE WEST VAN HELDEN 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWELVE COLORED PLATES 
PRICE, IN BOARDS, 50 CENTS 








Madame van Helden, having had wide experience with teachers, is 
able to put into small compass many valuable suggestions for practical 
work in water colors. 

This is an artistic book and offers great value for the money. 

Send for a special circular about it, and for a full price list of Water 


Colors and all material for color instruction. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is now only $1.00 a year 
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Little Stories for Little People 


One Saturday in Bob’s Life 
M. L. K. 

Bob wasn’t happy. All the week papa had promised him 
that on Saturday he might drive to Uncle John’s, a mile 
away, get his little cousins, Nan and Joe, and drive on 
two miles farther to town, where there was fine skating on 
the pond. 

Bob was a good driver and Pony was safe. But when 
papa had gone away that morning he had looked at the sky 
and said : 

‘‘Not to-day, my boy. There'll be a big storm before 
night.” 

Bob fretted and scolded. About nine o’clock the sky 
looked brighter. Bob was sure that it was safe to start. 
But mamma shook her head. “It’s going to storm, Bob,” 
she said; “you'll see.” 

Half an hour passed slowly. ‘I'll tell you what,” said 
mamma; “Joe and Nan will be as disappointed as you are, 
Bob. You may drive Pony over to Uncle John’s, and if the 
storm begins, stay until some one comes for you.” 

Bob put on Pony’s shining harness and hitched her to the 
cutter. ‘Then with a gay jingle of sleighbells away he went. 

The sleighing was fine. The clouds were growing lighter. 
There was even a bit of blue sky over the hills. Bob was 
very sober. He was thinking. If only he could get by 
Uncle John’s house without being seen, he could drive on 
to the village, go skating with the boys, and come back 
home without anyone knowing. 

(Let the children imagine the rest of this story.) 





How Joe Learned the Table of Sevens 


Joe went to school in a little old-fashioned school-house 
away out in the country. He liked to goto school. He 
could read out of the big Fourth Reader. He could spell 
the whole school down. Hecould make beautiful “ R’s”’ and 
*«S’s”’ in his copy book, but he could not learn the table of 
sevens in multiplication. In vain he tried. In vain the 


teacher scolded and punished. Joe could not say that table. 

Joe always went to school early to start the fire in the big 
stove. One morning, soon after he started, there came up 
a sudden storm of snow and wind. Joe could scarcely get 
through it. When he reached the school-house, there was 
no one there. When nine o’clock came, Joe could not see 
to the road. Of course, none of the children could get 
there. Even the teacher was “snowed in.” 

At first it was fun. Joe started a rousing fire in the stove, 
climbed up in the teacher’s chair, and played school. 

But the wind blew in great gusts. The snow swept in 
sheets past the windows. It sifted through the cracks and 
made tinv drifts on the sills. 

Poor little Joe. The minutes were very long. It wasn’t 
much fun. He tried to read the stories in his reader, but 
his voice sounded strange and strained in the empty room. 
He learned his spelling lesson for three days. At ten 
o’clock he ate some of his lunch. 

The storm grew worse and worse. Joe sat down by the 
stove. What could he do? Finally he had a bright thought. 
Now was just the time to learn that table of sevens. He 
took his grimy, dog-eared arithmetic and went to work with 
all his might. At twelve o’clock he had learned the table. 
He went to the blackboard and wrote it six times—three 
times forward and three times backward. He knew it — 
every bit of it. 

Joe had almost forgotten the storm. He hadn’t noticed 
that the skies were lighter, that the wind was dying down. 
But as he sat down to eat the rest of his lunch, a sudden 
ray of sunlight flashed through the little room. The storm 
was over. 

An hour later he heard a clash of sleighbells and a loud 
‘‘Whoa!’”’ And there was father, with the colts hitched on 
to the bobs. What a jolly ride they had dashing through 
the drifts. And wasn’t Joe glad to get home? 

Next morning he stood up very straight and said the 
troublesome table almost in a breath. Everyone laughed 
when he told how he had learned it. 

To this day, when Joe says that table of sevens, he sees 
again that little lonely schoolhouse with the snow sifting in 
through the cracks in the windows. 





Eugene Field’s Japanese Lullaby 


Music by JEAN B. STIMPSON 
dolcissimo 


Words by EUGENE FIELD 
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(By permission: Scribners’ Sons, Publishers Field’s poems; Miss Stimpson, composer of the music; Boston Glode, publisher of the song.) 
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—The Educational Alliance of New York 
City has planned a fresh venture in in- 
struction and entertainment, with a view 
of aclean mind ina sound body. It pro- 
poses a theatre in which the plays enacted 
shall be such as commend themselves not 
only to interest and imagination, but also 
to wholesome culture and education. 


—An association of German teachers has 
made arrangements with an important in- 
surance company to insure all the members 
of the association against risks and money 
responsibilities of every kind. This is 
said to be practically an insurance for 
cases brought against the teachers for pun- 
ishments inflicted on the pupils. 


—With a population of about 30,000,000 
people, Prussia has 400 schools which pre- 
pare boys for the German universities. 
The full significance of this will be better 
understood when it is remembered that the 
German universities dv post-graduate work 
only. The gymnasium and other prepara- 
tory schools require nine years in Latin, 
with seven and a half hours a week, and 
other subjects in like quantities. 


—In Australia school attendance is com- 
pulsory. In some parts of the country 
children attending school are given free 
passes on the railroads. In sparsely pop- 
ulated sections there are itinerant teachers, 
who travel from place to place and teach 
for a short time in each of several families, 
returning after a while to examine work 
done in their absence and assign new tasks. 
Nearly every town has a school of art and 
alibrary. In Queensland the state dupli- 
cates any amount of money the town or 
village may raise for this purpose. Every 
city of any size has its technical schools. 
In Sydney and its suburbs there are about 
seventy-five technical classes with an 
attendance of 4,000 students. This city 
has a technical museum with 82,000 ex- 
hibits. In New South Wales there are 350 
mechanic's institutes, many of them night 
schools. In Melbourne, there is a Working 
Men’s College, with buildings and equip- 
ments worth about $250,000 and an attend- 
ance of about 2,(00 students. Victoria has 
eighteeen technical schools, in which is 
taught nearly every branch of science, art, 
and trade. Among the trades taught are 
photography, wood-turning and pattern- 
making, carpentry, coach-building, wool 
sorting, painting and sign writing, tailor- 
ing, boat-making, cooking, dress-making, 
and needle-work. All sorts of manual 
training and engineering are taught. The 
universities of Sydney, Melbourne, Queens- 
land, and South Australia are co-educa- 
tional, and are well attended. The Sydney 
University has about 1,000 students, and 
Melbourne University has already conferred 
about 3,000 degrees. Recently classes in 
dairying have been established in the tech- 
nical schools, and the butter wade in this 
country brings the best price on the mar- 
kets of the world. 





DIRECTORY OF 
LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 


boards and teachers. It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 


and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 


FISHER “sr ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Teachers wanted for present vacan- 
4 p EN y cies in Public and Private Schools. 
Salaries from $400 to $1,200, 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 22 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
curT THis ovUrT! 


We are constantly having calls for teachers for which we do not have suitable candidates, 
This slip and 25 cents for postage entitles you to FREE ENROLLMENT for such calls. Send 
names of references and account of yourself. 


EDUCATORS’? EXCHANGE 
101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. Y. M. C. A. BLDG., PORTLAND, ME. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOwW, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., PROPRIETORS 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M.C. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Blud,, Chicago. 
414. Century B id’g,. Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
Hyde Block, Spokane. 























4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





Recommends college and normal 


|" Pra Tea hers’ A en graduates, specialists, and other 

eas y teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
Joun C. RockweEii, Manager 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager - Sd 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 
SCHERMERHORN -———-$————- | 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE © "22'°Sosscon oe 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests; also of earnest, 
ambitious teacuers whose work is worthy of investigation. 


GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 
BEA F 0 N Room 62, 8 Beacon St., Boston, [lass. A t E N CY 
Teachers for All Grades Wanted. 
Send for Circulars. 
UNI ON TEACHERS’ AGENGY 3 Best Propositions ever offered sent 
by return mail. 500 Teachers Wanted. 
MONTGOMERY H. LEWIS, A.M., Manager, 
224-228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














Manual Free. 





Efficient management, prompt and faithful 


Rome Teachers’ Agency == ier iti. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 
1543 Clenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 


IF YOU ARE ADVANCED TO A HIGHER GRADE 


You should not attempt to teach without the assistance of POPULAR EDUCATOR. Its monthly 
visits will bring inspiration and encouragement. POPULAR EDUCATOR is edited for teachers of 
intermediate and grammar grades, and can be taken into the class room and used there. Sample 
copy and prospectus of the work for the coming year with “ Special Offer” will be sent upon applica- 


tion to EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 











50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
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January Entertainment 


MARIAN BLAKE 


(All rights reserved) 
Little Workers V 
Shoveling Song 
(Marching, with real or imaginary shovels.) 


The winds are growing cold and keen, 

Snow clouds are blowing white and clean, 

The skies are showing blue between— 
Come out, all ye glad little workers. 


Chorus (shoveling, piling up snow.) 


Of winter’s ways we’re not afraid, 

We are his shoveling brigade, 

Upon the snow to make a raid— 
Come out, all ye glad little workers. 


( Marching.) 


The sunshine dashing to and fro, 

Drop jewels flashing on the snow, 

The sleigh-bells clashing come and go — 
Come out, all ye glad little workers. 


Chorus (shoveling —vary motions.) 
(Marching, rubbing hands and faces as tf cold.) 


Who cares for cold that quickly nips, 
With touch so bold, at cheeks and lips? 
That catches hold of finger tips? 

Come out, all ye glad little workers. 


Chorus ( shoveling.) 
Little Workers V. 
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Snow Blossoms 


A Snowflake Play 


A little exercise for the whole school. Let the children fold and cut 
paper stars of thin white tissue paper. Each child should have one or 
two. Let them stand in aisles. Each aisle sings one of the first four 
stanzas — all singing last two lines each time. The children unfold and 
blow the stars about, slowly at first, then more swiftly, to represent a real 
snow storm. In last stanza, each child catches one of the stars, holds it 
lightly in one hand, and with a pretty gesture of greeting, blows it to 
some other child. If inconvenient to make the stars, let the children 
themselves play at being snowflakes, with any merry little dance about 
room. 
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The New Year 


Exercise for thirteen children. The oldest —a little boy — is the New : 
Year. He wears the date, 1903, in some conspicuous manner. The 
other children each represent a month in the year. 

January has a pair of skates; February, a flag, etc.; each showing in 
some simple, ingenious way which month he represents. 

They all dance on to stage to music, ‘ * Upia ee,” and take places, one 
standing directly back of another — January in front. 


The New Year stands at one side, shading his eyes as he recites, as if e 
looking into the future. While he recites, each month makes some suit- es 
able gesture, stepping out a little, or peeping over shoulder of child in ae 
front. ee 


(Ad singing merrily, pulling bell ropes.) 
To ring, to ring, the bells begin — 
Glad and free ; glad and free ; 
The little New Year dances in — 
Nineteen hundred three. 
Months (bowing). 


‘Twelve merry little months he brings, 
Each one a cheery chorus sings — 


( With gestures of greeting.) 


Wish you all a glad New Year — 
Nineteen three ; nineteen three ; 

Wish you all a glad New Year — 
Nineteen hundred three. 


(New Year recites, as directed.) 
There’s January with his skates ; 
There’s little February ; 


And breezy March behind him waits 
To blow his trumpet merry. 


(7f desired, these three children may sing chorus softly.) 
There’s April, tripping down the way, 
She’s almost sure to suit us ; 
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College 
\Education 


At Home. 

4] Our Intercollegiate de- 
‘| partment offers instruc- 
4] tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyor all 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university | 
and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are “ou 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY _ embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers 
and those aspiring to responsible positions. 
REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examin- 
ations of all kinds—County, City, State. 
KINDE RGARTEN COU RSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to 
become kindergartners. : 
Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students, 
Catalogueand particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Department 33 Springfield, Mass. 



























A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
D OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, 
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stood the test 
of fifty -four 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmlesr 
we taste i: to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
< & «cf simi Jer 
name. The 
distinguished Dr. L.A. ion er, said to a lady of the hau-ton, 
(a patient) :“* As you ladies will usethem, J recommend “* Gou- 
raud’s Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
— U.S.., Canada and Europe. 
ERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., NeY. 


ONE 2 HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
inz can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ming. No wetting of paper. 

Send for circulars and samples 
of — Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 39 Fars, T2 


LF ARN Elocution Self Taught. 
Recitations. 
Plays. 
T0 Entertainments. 
Catalogues free. 
REGITE JOSEPH F. WAGNER 


103 P Fifth Ave., New York. 
High-grade Visiting Cards 50c. per 100. 
Correct styles and sizes. Booklet & Samples free 


BUFFALO CARD COMPANY 
Mooney Buildin Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Tat r. 
HOME GEOGRAPHY. Book 


By Prof. Haroip W. Fairsanks, Berkeley, Cali. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 






























Seautifully illustrated. 





Educational Publishing Co. 


Chicago SanFrancisco NewYork Boston 








— Germany is discussing the advisability 
of founding an academy, corresponding to 
the French Academy. The peculiar thing 
about the discussion is that the violent 
opponents of the scheme are not, as one 
might suppose, among the younger writers, 
but are in the ranks of men who have 
already arrived — Paul Heyse, Paul Lindau, 
Adoiph Wildbrandt and others. 

—In all probability the plan for the in- 
troduction of class libraries in the public 
schools of New York City, which has been 
discussed for several months, cannot be 
put into full operation at once, owing to 
the reduction of the special fund devoted 
to such purposes by the board of estimate 
and apportionment. However, a sufficient 
sum may be left to make a beginning. 
The plan which has been arranged pro- 
vides for libraries in the grammar grades 
of all the schools. There is to be a super- 
intendent of libraries, who will be given 
the selection of books suitable for each 
grade; will instruct the teachers how to 
keep account of the books given out; and 
will make periodical visits to the schools 
to encourage the children to read, so that 
they will be able to make the best use of 
the Carnegie libraries which are to be es- 
tablished. A class library will consist of 
about sixty books which will cost about 
$36 per class. When the class has read all 
the books they will be replaced by others. 

—The Oklahoma agent of Indian reserva- 
tions reports that Indian Education is a 
failure, that is, among themselves. But 
he recommends that schools be established 
where the Indian children can come into 
contact with the whites, and that the 
training be more towards the industrial 
end. And he adds: ** Many of the people 
are addicted to drink, and both men and 
women are inveterate gamblers. Their 
days are spent almost in utter idleness, 
and vice and debauchery are rampant. 
The degradation of these people will con- 
tinue and increase until they are made to 
work, and live by the result of their labors.” 
These things speak badly for the whites 
with whom they come in contact and from 
whom they must have learned at least a 
portion of these habits. 


—Manila. 1D. C. Montgomery, superin- 
tendent of schools in Oriental Negros, was 
murdered October 31 by Ladrones, three 
miles from Bacolod. Mr. Montgomery was 
going to Bacolod for a consultation with 
the retiring superintendent, and to assume 
control of the division. He had a large 
sum of money with him. Six natives, 
armed with bolos and spears, attacked the 
superintendent, quickly killed him, and 
then multilated and robbed him. The con- 
stabulary have offered a reward for Mr. 
Montgomery’s murderers, and it is thought 
they will be captured. Robbery is under- 
stood to have been the motive for the 
crime. This is the first instance of a 
teacher in the Philippine Islands being 





harmed while in disdharge of his duty. 





THE RIGHT THING. 


A New Oatarrh Oure, Which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 

For several years Eucalyptol, Guaiacol and 
Hydrastin have been recognized as standard 
remedies for catarrhal troubles, but they have 
always been given separately and only very 





recently an ingenious chemist succeeded in 
combining them, together with other antisep- 
tics into a pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the name of 
Staart’s Catarrh Tablets and it has met with 
remarkable success in the cure of nasal 
catarrh, bronchial and throat catarrh and in 
catarrh of the stomach. 

Mr. F.N. Benton, whose address is care of 
Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: “ When [run 
up against anything that is good I like to tell 
people ofit. Ihave been troubled with catarrh 
more or lessforsome time. Last winter more 
than ever. Tried several so-called cures, but 
did not get any benefit from them. About 
six weeks ago I bought a fifty-cent box of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to say 
that they have done wonders for me and 1 do 
not hesitate to let all my friends know that 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are the right thing.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova, of Hotel Griffon, West 
9th Street, New York City, writes: “I have 
commenced using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and 
already they have given me better results than 
any catarrh cure I have ever tried.” 

A leading physician of Pittsburg advises the 
use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in preference 
to any other treatment for catarrh of the head, 
throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to inhalers, 
salves, lotions or powder, and are much more 
convenient and pleasant to take and are so 
harmless that little children take them with 
benefit as they contain no opiate, cocaine, or 
any poisonous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets at 
fifty cents for full size package and they are 
probably the safest and most reliable cure for 
any form of catarrh. 


Primary Reading: 


METHODS OF TEACHING 
IN TEN CITIES 





From the Pens of Ten Expert Teachers in 
the Leading Educational Centres 
of the Country 


St. PAUL — CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — KANSAS 


City—WASHINGTON — Boston — New HAVEN 
— BROOKLYN — BIRMINGHAM — INDIANAPOLIS 


Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG 


Cloth. Price, $1.00 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 
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And there is rosy little May 
Who brings the pink arbutus. | 


There’s June, the rose of all the year ; 
Behind her, brighter, bolder, 

With flags and horns and noisy cheer, 
July peeps o’er her shoulder. 


(Last four may sing chorus softly.) 


August, a sheaf of yellow wheat 
Holds in her little fingers ; 

September, singing low and sweet, 
Down in the corn-field lingers. 


October all in crimson crowned, 
Is just behind September ; 
Scattering the leaves upon the ground 
Comes slowly, gray November. 


Then, bringing back the Christmas cheer, 
With footsteps light and jolly, 
December crowns the happy year 
With mistletoe and holly. 


(Ad dance gaily round and round New Year while re- 
peating verse of song; forming any pretty tableau while sing- 
ing chorus.) 





Recipe for a Happy New Year 


(Recitation for four little children.) 


First 

Take each of the three hundred sixty-five days, 

Now coming to us along sunshiny ways. 
Second 

And put into it just as much as you may 

Of cheery hard work and of jolly good play. 
Third 

And every once or twice in a while 

Just tuck in a corner a glad little smile. 
Fourth 

Then fill all the spaces below and above, 

As full as can be of kindness and love. 
Ak 


Just follow this rule — you’ll have, it is clear, 
The happiest kind of a happy New Year. 


“He thinks, my dear little brother, so knowing, 
That feather-bed fairies do all the snowing. 
He thinks the feathers come sailing down, 
Making the snow that whitens the town.” 


Jan., 1903 
New Year's Calls 


(This may be given by several children so that one need not memorize it all.) 


Little Miss Dorothy Dimple 

And little Miss Katherine Kay 
Together drove over 
To call on Miss Clover 

Once on a cold New Year’s Day. 


Dorothy wore her green velvet — 
Each little doll took her card — 
Miss Katherine’s graces 
Were set forth in laces 
And blue and white satin foulard. 


Charming Miss Clover received them, 
Sponge cake was passed on wee plates, 
And there were pink ices 
In dainty devices, 
Cocoa and coffee and dates. 


Laughing and chatting together, 
All with the prettiest airs, 
They sipped their sweet cocoa, 
Or rich steaming Mocha, 
Sitting up straight in their chairs. 


Then the two little callers — 
Tea-time was drawing quite near — 
Shook hands with Miss Clover 

And over and over 
Wished her a happy New Year. 


ta 


Little Miss Dorothy Dimple 
And little Miss Katharine Kay 
With sleigh-bells a-jingling, 
And pink ears a-tingling, 
Drove home on that cold New Year’s Day. 





A New Year’s Party 


Ethel gives a party 
Every New Year’s Day, 
Many guests are present — 
Some from far away. 


Ethel welcomes gladly 
Everyone who comes, 

Spreads her little table 
With delicious crumbs. 


Ethel’s guests are surely 
Never hard to please, 

For they are —as you must know — 
Hungry chicadees. 











Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 








CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





\ 





ye. Crosby's [italized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 

: force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only R 56 W. asth Street, 
by . New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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GRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popular 7. in America to day, tar ght 
in more bu. iness and high schools than any two otber 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers. 

Write for our interesting bovklet, 


‘About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COFMPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


A POINT WELL MADE 


Can Always be Depended Upon 
in an Emergency. 
‘THE POINT we wish to make now is, that 
we want to develop in all connected with 

school matters what is known as the Dixon 
Hapit; 7. ¢., the hab of buying and using 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils in 
their school work. 

Send for our new school catalogue. It has 
many illustrations in color, and will be sure to 
interest you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


consists of 75 varieties of seat work for 
primary grades. It is 


Educative, up-to-date and inexpensive. 
Send for catalogue. 


Ideal Busy Work Co., 6911 Princeton Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 











We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send 5c, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y- 


CURED TO STAY 
Acomplete,lasting con- CURED 
stitutional cure, not just a * re- 
lief.” Absolutely different from 
all sprays, smokes and so-called “cures.” Over 52,00¢ 
patients. Attacks never return. Cause eradicated. 
Health restored. Whole system built up. Book Il 


Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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/ DENTACURA 







“mm TOOTH PASTE} 





destroys germs. Tooth decay 
is caused by a minute particle 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth surface. The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which® the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and prophylactic. 
J q Literature on application 
DENTACURA COMPANY, 
Newark, N. d., 0.8. A. 











mesic Sale—To close out stock we mail 75 pieces 
latest s-ngs, marches, waltzes, for 25c. Money 
back if not satisfied. Shaw & Co., Canton, Ohio. 
' 





Do you wish a copy of the 


Drawing and Manual Training 
JOURNAL ? 


T is a serie’: of lessons for the use of teachers in 
graded and ungraded schools, kindergartens and 
normal classes. 
Every Lesson is Fully Illustrated 

It contains An Outline of Freehand Drawing les- 
sons fur each school day of the month for each 
grade. Articles by leading educators on Nature 
Study, Broad Chalk Sketching or Blackboard Draw- 
ing, Map Drawing, Manual Training, including Bas- 
ketry. Clay Modeling, Paper Folding and Elementary 
Wood-work. 

Sample copy, 10 cents. Subscription, nine school 
mogths, $100. Address 


TERESA M. JOHNSON, 
ELIZABETH M. GETZ, | Editors 


54 Smith Street, Charleston, S. C. 





— The trustees of Cornell University 
have recently approved the architects’ plans 
for what is called the ‘* New Cornell.” 
They include the plans for Halls of 
Physic and of Languages, to be erected 
immediately at a cost of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars each. They also provide for an 
elaborate scheme of dormitories on the 
slope west of the libraries; and an admin- 
istration building, a huge auditorium and 
gymnasium, a building for botany and one 
for agriculture on the present campus. By 
this development, Cornell will make ade- 
quate use of what has been pronounced the 
finest university site in the world. 

The preliminary announcement of Cor- 
nell’s Summer Session for 1903 is at hand. 
We note with interest that among the 
ninety-eight courses offered, there are six- 


ing science. These courses, under the 
management of Professors Tarr, Brigham, 
and Charles A. McMurry, assisted by Prin- 
cipals Emerson, of Lynn, whose work has 
so often appeared in these columns, Whit- 
beck and Carney, constitute a Summer 
School of Geography, something so far as 
we are aware, has never been before under- 
taken by any American University. Among 
the names of teachers from other institu- 
tions, we note the following: Professor 
A. P. Brigham, of Colgate University, 
(Geography); Dr. Charles A. McMurry, of 
the DeKalb, Ill., Normal School (Geogra- 
phy); Professor John C. Rolfe, of the 
University of Pennsylvania (Latin); Prin- 
cipal C. H. Cole, of Oberlin College, Ohio 
(Latin); Principal Philip Emerson, Lynn, 
Mass. (Commercial Geography); Super- 
visor R. H. Whitbeck, Training Depart- 
ment of the Trenton, N. Y., Normal School 
(Geography. 

As an index of the growing favor with 
which Summer Sessions of universities are 
viewed by teachers we note from the new 
Cornell Register that the attendance of the 
Summer Session of 1902 increased nearly 
thirty per cent over that of the preceding 
year. We leam also that the appropria- 
tions for next year have been advanced 
twenty-five per cent. 


THE SPIRIT OF WINTER 

The Spirit of Winter is with us, making 
its presence known ia many different ways 
—sometimes by cheery sunshine and glis- 
tening snows, and sometimes by driving 
winds and blinding storms. To many 
people it seems to take a delight in making 
bad things worse, for rheumatism twists 
harder, twinges sharper, catarrh becomes 
more annoying, and the many symptoms of 
scrofula are developed and aggravated. 
There is not much poetry in this, but there 
is truth, and it is a wonder that more 
people don’t get rid of these ailments. The 
medicine that cures them—Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla—is easily obtained and there is 
abundant proof that its cures are radical 
and permanent. 








teen devoted to geography and its underly- 





AN OBJECT LESSON 


In a Restaurant. 


A physician p ts the query: “Have you 
never noticed in any large restaurant at lunch 
or dinner time the large number of hearty, 
vigorous old men at the tables; men whose 
agesrun from sixty to eighty years; many of 
them bald and all perhaps gray, but none of 
them feeble or senile?” 

Perhaps the spectacle is so common as to 
have escaped your observation or comment, 
but nevertheless it is an object lesson which 
means something. 

If you will notice what these hearty old fel- 
lows are eating you will observe that they are 
not munching bran crackers nor gingerly pick- 

ng their way through a menu card of new- 
tangled health food; on the contrary they seem 
to prefer a juicy roast of beef, a properly 
turned loin of mutton, and even the deadly 
broiled lobster is not altogether ignored. 

The point of all this is that a vigorous old 
age depends upon good digestion and plenty 
of wholesome food and not upon dieting and 
an endeavor to live upon bran crackers. 

There is a certain class of food cranks who 
seem to believe that meat, coffee, and many 
other good things are rank poisons, but these 
cadaverous, sickly looking individuals area 
walking condemnation of their own theories. 

The matter in a nutshell is that if the stom- 
ach secretes the natural digestive juices in suf- 
ficient quantity any wholesome food will be 
promptly digested ; if the stomach does not do 
so, and certain foods cause distress, one or two 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal 
will remove all difficulty because they supply 
just what every weak stomach lacks, pepsin, 
hydrochloric acid, diastase and nux. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not act upon 
the bowels and,in fact, are not strictly a medi- 
cine as they act almost entirely upon the food 
eaten, digesting it thoroughly and thus gives a 
much-needed rest and giving an appetite for 
the next meal. 

Of people who travel nine out of ten use 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, knowing them to 
be perfectly safe to use at any time, and also 
having found out by experience that they are 
a safeguard against indigestion in any form, 
and eating as they have to, at all hours and al! 
kinds of tood, the traveling public for years 
have pinned their faith to Stuart’s Tablets. 

All druggists sell them at fifty cents for full- 
sized packages and any druggist from Maine 
to California, if his opinion were asked, will 
say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the most 
popular and successful remedy for any stom. 
ach trouble. 


AUGSBURGQ’S 


ACTION DRAWING 


A series of four sets of cards repre- 
senting Action, and designed to aid in 
the teaching of Action Drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 


Set I. The Action of Little Men 
II. The Action of the Deer 
III. The Action of the Horse 
IV. The Action of the Dog 
Price, 20 Cents per Set 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


S1xTy unique cards with index, prepared by 
one of Boston’s most successful teachers. Use- 
ful for Spelling, Punctuation and Language 
Work. In neat box. Price, 25 Cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Number Game 


FLORENCE A. CurTIs, Barre, Vt. 


When interest withers and drills grow stale, try this: 

Write a column of incomplete statements, such as 
2-+ 1 = —-; near this column write all the digits, repeating 
them indefinitely. Station John, with a long pointer, over 
the statements, and Mary, with an eraser, by the digits, and 
the game is started. 

(The objects, from the children’s standpoint, are, first, the 
dispossession of John and Mary, and second, getting a 
particular digit erased without question.) 

John points to the first statement; the first child in the 
first row comes forward, looks at the statement, and touches 
with a short pointer the digit that, in his opinion, completes 
the statement. Should the statement be 2+ 1 = —, he 
should point to the digit 3. 

If he ts right, and Mary knows he is right, the figure is 
silently erased, and that boy, with the complete statement 
fixed in his mind by assurance doubly sure, passes the short 
pointer to the child behind him, who goes through the same 
exercise, and so on around the class. 

If he is wrong, and Mary thinks he is right, Mary erases, 
without question, and loses her place to the one who first 
notices her blunder, and the boy goes to his seat as before. 
This development insures rapt attention from all the class, 
and especially earnest effort on Mary’s part. 

If the boy is wrong, and Mary knows he ts wrong, he goes 
abashed to his seat, relinquishing the pointer to the child 
next in order, for Mary has refused to erase, and is upheld 
by the teacher. Mary beams with the joy of vindicated self 
reliance, and is stronger on those combinations. 

If he is right, and Mary refuses to erase, then Mary loses 
her place, as before. 

As to John, he must be a model of position, quickness, 
and attention, or Ais glory will pass to one in the ranks. 

The educational value of this game lies in its possibilities 
for individual development, without the sacrifice of class 
interest and benefit. Its stimulative power, and the abso- 
lute quiet in which it may be performed, recommend it 
especially. 





Teacher: Children, how many of you ever saw a cricket? 
Johnny: Ihave, teacher. They be’s often a-cricking in our 
yard. 





How to Make School Happy 


A teacher in a public school gave to her pupils this question: ‘* How 
can we make school happy?” Below are some of the answers she 
received : 

By a little girl, aged 9: “Do not enoy your teacher. Try to be 
threw your work. Study your spelling when you get through.” 

John, aged 10, sent this: ‘Keep quiet. Don’t walk heavy, Treat 
you seatmate kindly. Don’t talk. Obey the teacher. Do your work 
neatly. Help your seatmate not to talk.” (John’s maxims were dead 
letters so far as carrying them out was concerned.) 

A little tot of 6 wrote that: ‘We must keep our finger-nails and 
desks clean.” 

A boy, whose spelling is not all that could be desired, wrote: “ You 
mus mind the teache (teacher) and keep your face clean and keep the 
teeth clean, an when you go home look if your desk is clean an be kind 
to others an they will be kind to you an keep the floor clean.” (This 
lad has the dirtiest floor, desk, and teeth in the room, and is further 
renowned hy being the greatest fighter.) 

A little Italian handed in this: “To make neat work, be quiet, clean 
floor, read well and study your spelling.” 

Nellie, aged 9, says: “Let us be quiet. Stoudy. When you are 
down (done),stoudy your lessins.” 

Sarah, aged 7: “ You must not be greeting at your seat. Obey the 
teacher forever and ever. Amen. Don't make her talk too much. 
Have respectable for her. Tease not old people.” (Evidently teachers.) 

An esthetic little girl said: ‘ Have sunshine in face and a smile to 
the mouth and keep flour tidy.” 

A boy who at least is honest, if a poor speller, said: “Don’t take 
annything off of anybodies dest. Do whot she wants.” 

A polite young woman says: “Keep your books clean. Excuse 
yourself if you bump against any one, and be kind to man and beast”— 
New York Sun, 
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Problems in Arithmetic 





6 4 5 4 4 5 

3 2 6 3 2 

5 7 8 5 8 6 

5 9) 5 6 7 9 

2 rj 0) 9 8 5 

6 4 4 0 3 

2 g 4 8) 8 Y 

8 3 6 (0) 5 

0 2 5 7 4 6 
9+8 4+9 8+3 74+3 9+7 
T7+6 6+6 7+4 942 T74+7 
5+3 8+7 3+ 6 (+5 9+9 


8+4 9+5 8+5 3+5 2+8 
6+7 4+6 8+9 64+3 4+65 





Find the missing number — 
> 9 9 > 9°99 9 9 


1% 17 10 6 9 4 5 8 7 
8 7 #10 10 9 4-61 6 


¢ ? r F.# . ’ 
5 8 10 6 11 9 14 16 12 


8 9 6 8 56 8 WL 


How many dollars have Sarah, Edwin and 
John, if each has five dollars? 

Harry has twenty-five dollars and Susan has 
ten more. How much has Susan? 

Mary is 5 years old, her brother is 25. How 
much older is he? 


How many eggs in one dozen and 9? 


James lives 11 blocks east of the school- 
house and Fred 6 blocks west. How far is 
James’ home from Fred’s? 








How many years before a nine-year old girl 
will be seventeen? 

A boy missed six words out of 36. How 
many did he spell correctly? 

Write the numbers by fives from 0 to 55 and 
back. 


Write the numbers by tens from 0 to 100 
and back. 





20 cents will pay for —— ear rides at 5 
cents a ride. 





Jane has three dimes and a nickel. She has 
cents. 








nickels are 25 cents. 
40 cents are —— dimes or —— nickels. 


Frank has three pieces of money making in 
all 30 cents. They are ——. 
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ABOUT THE WEATHER 


The little treatise by Professor Mark W. Harring- | 


ton, entitled “About the Weather,” one of Apple- 
tons’ Home and School Reading Books, is a distinctly 
popular presentation of weather phenomena and their 
relation to man, told not in text-book form. but 
rather as a descriptive account for young folks. The 


| 


object of this series of “Home Reading Books,” edited | 


by the distinguished Commissioner of Education, the 


| 


Honorable Wm. T. Harris, is to encourage children | 


to read at home in connection with school work, by 
furnishing interesting supplementary books relat- 
ing to science and history and thereby “to correct 
children‘s habits of observation and to increase their 
power to carry on deeper study.” 

In order to make a science reader interesting and 
intelligible to the average child of fourteen years, it 
is necessary to eliminate technical explanations and 
abstruse terminology. It is a question whether a 


descriptive exposition of weather science can be writ- | 


ten without dealing with technicalities. Professor 


Harrington’s book demonstrates the 





possibility of | 


such a treatise as satisfactorily as any we have yet | 


seen. 

The first three chapters deal with man’s relations 
to the weather and in turn ¢s reaction upon man’s 
activity and environment. 


The subsequent chapters treat of the various 
weather conditions and give brief expositions of the 
scientific methods. The last four chapters are 
devoted to weather predictions and the progress of 
weather knowledge. The style is, in general, 
straightforward and simple; there is no attempt at 
poetic, sensational or artistic effect. The illustrations 
and diagrams are apt, the cloud views (by A. J. 
Henry) are particularly fine. 

The average reader or student will find the book 
extremely instructive and pleasant reading. The 
teacher who realizes that successful experiments in 
science can be made with card-board, cork and seal- 
ing wax, will find helpful suggestions in experi- 
mentation. The pupil who reads in connection with 
his daily outline of work will find a fund of knowl- 
edge presented in an attractive logical manner. 

This book is especially adapted to “Reading Circles” 
or to “Chautauqua Round Tables” where certain 
portions are read individually and discussed and 
demonstrated conjointly. 

This little volume is to be commended to those 
who desire a simple account of the weather; it is 
certainly one of the most popular and delightful 
books on the subject to be obtained. 


is 


—A. De R. 


Write for Catalogue of Appletons’ School and Home Reading Books 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago 








DURING THE WINTER TERM, READ 


That Charming Story of 
Children in Arctic Regions 


The Children of the Cold 


By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 
Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25 





LL boys and girls old 

enough to distinguish 

between different races 
of men will enjoy the vivid 
account of the games, toys 
and manner of life of the 
little Eskimos, who seem, 
their climatic limitations con- 
sidered, to have much the 
same tendencies as children 
of other lands. Here one 
may learn where and how 
they live, how their homes 
are built, what are their play- 
things, how they make sleds 
and coast on them, how the 
dogs are fed, what they have 
in place of candy, their work, 
hunting and fishing,how their 
clothes are made, and much 
about their sports and exer- 
cises of skill and strength. 

— Nation. 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 











HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal. 


For 
Primary 


Grades 





“ Home Geography for Primary Grades,” by H. W. Fairbanks, 
of California, is a book well adapted for reading and use in the 
third grade of our primary schools. It is written by a person who 
has evidently studied children and knows their mental aptitude and 
abilities. He does not believe in attempting to teach geography 
to young children by the usual text-book method, but by reading 
about things around their homes. He would have them learn to 
observe first, read and talk, and later on in the course, study. This 
is not only a common sense method but it is founded on both psy- 
chological and physiological laws of growth. 

CHARLEs F, KING, 
Manager of the National School of Methods, Lecturer on Geog- 
raphy, and Author of “Methods and Aids in Geography,” 
“Picturesque Geography Readers,” ete. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 
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fof l10= 4)12 }of18= —-8) 15 
lof 18= 8)16 Lofl6= 4)20 
lof 12= 5)20 lof21= 4)16 
bof 27= 6)2%4 tof30= 2)14 
Lofl5= 2)18 fof2= 5) 25 
lof 18= 2)20 of 18=  3)12 
lofl4= 38)27 lof2= 4)24 
Lof24= 721 lof%M= 7)28 








Write the table of 8’s to 88. 
Write the table of 9’s to 72, 
Write the table of 7’s to 84. 
Write the table of 4’s beginning at 7 X 4. 
Write the table of 6’s beginning at 3 X 6. 


A Boy’s Recommendation 
Adapted by M. HELEN BECKWITH 
A gentleman wanted a boy to work in 
his office, so he put a notice in the news- 
paper. 
The next day as many as fifty boys 
came to see him. 








There were big boys, little boys, and 
middle-sized boys. 





Boys with light hair, dark hair, and red 
hair. 





It would be hard to choose among so 
many, wouldn't it ? 





It did not take the gentleman long. In 
a few minutes he had chosen one and 
sent the rest away. 





“Will you tell me why you chose that 
little lad?” asked his friend, when the 
boys had gone. “He brought no letter 
or recommendation of any kind.” 





“Qh, yes, he did,” said the gentleman. 
“ He recommended himself. 





“ First, he wiped his feet when he came 
in. Then he closed the door. That 
showed he was careful. 
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“ He did not push or crowd, but waited 
for his turn. 





“His clothes were clean, and his hair 
was brushed. 

“TI noticed that he had clean finger- 
nails. 








“Don’t you call those things recom- 
mendations? I do.” 





How Wallace Won the Race 


HELEN A. HAWLEY 
“Want me to beat you to the Point, 
Tom?” 
“Glad to have you try.” 
“All right. Say, Bob Mason, umpire 
us, will you? One, two, three, off!” and 
they spun away over the glittering surface. 











Wallace Marston and Tom Barber were 
the best skaters among the children who 
lived near this part of the river, and Bob 
Mason felt as airy as a puff ball, at being 
chosen umpire. It had such a grown-up 
sound. 





He ran swiftly along the bank, swing- 
ing his skates, trying to keep his men in 
sight. 





What a glorious morning! Didn't the 
air bite, though! And the’ ice — it was as 
smooth and shining as glass. On the 
bank, the girls and the smaller boys were 
getting ready more slowly. 





Anna Marston saw that her little broth- 
er’s skates were properly buckled, that the 
cord of his mittens was around his neck, 
his comforter fastened, and his red fez 
pulled well down over his ears. She was 
a most kind and careful sister. 





“Now, Jimmy,” she said, as he started, 
“you know mother told us you'd better 
not stay out as long as we do. When 
you get tired, just skate right back to 
this very place and go home.” 





“ He took off his hat when he came in. 
He answered my questions promptly. 
That told me he was gentlemanly. 





“He gave his seat to that old lame 
man who came in. That told me he was 
thoughtful. 


“ He picked up the book I dropped on 
the floor. 








Jimmy didn’t really think he ever could 
get tired, but he said, “ Yes, I'll member.” 





By this time, Wallace and Yom had 
reached the Point. Tom called back, “Did 
try, didn’t you?” as he came out ahead. 

“Just one half minute behind, Wal- 
lace,” the umpire announced, as he stood 
panting, watch in hand. Bob Mason’s 
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THE RED LETTER MONTH 


Such is February, since it contains the 
birthdays of Washington, Lincoln, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and the mysterious St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

It is full of rare opportunities for in- 
spiring true patriotism, and reverence for 
the pure and beautiful in each child. 

Special programs for each of these days, 
highly entertaining and instructive, are 
published by March Brothers, Lebanon, 
Ohio. The list includes not only Recita- 
tions and Dialogues, but Cantatas, Drills, 
etc. This firm makes a specialty of meet- 
ing teachers’ needs the year round. Their 
ideas for February are captivating., No 
teacher can afford to be without their cata- 
logue which is sent free on application, and 
which contains full descriptions of their 
goods. 

A set of Blackboard Stencils for each of 
the February days is furnished at a low 
price, picturing the life of each subject, or 
the peculiarities of the day. There are 20 
for Washington Day, 10 for Lincoln’s, 5 
for Longfellow’s, etc., sold separately or 
in sets. These pictures brightly colored 
with Brilliant Crayon, 20 cents a box, add 
greatly to the appearance of the school- 
room. The Valentine Stencils are just 
right for the day. 

Large portraits of Washington, Martha 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 
McKinley, and all other eminent men and 
women are supplied at 25 cents each, or 5 
for $1.00. Flags at 4 cents a dozen and 
up, and decorative material of many new 
and novel kinds. 

As Souvenirs, Cherry Bouquets, beauti- 
ful and real, 4 cents each; Souvenir Hatch- 
ets made of wood, 5 cents each; Lincoln 
Maul and Wedge, 12} cents vw dozen; and 
Pin Flags, 18 cents a dozen, are highly 
pleasing. They will send samples of all 
these souvenirs on receipt of 10 cents 

‘* Washington Guards and Ladies of 
Honor,” ‘‘Fin de Siecle Washington’s 
Birthday Exercises,” ‘‘ Fin de Siecle Lin- 
coln’s Birthday Exercises,” and ‘* Hatchet 
March and Drill,” are among their Febru- 
ary leaders in entertainments, 15 cts. each. 

The Valentines furnished by March 
Brothers are of every variety, and range 
from 1 cent tg $5.00 in price. Samples 
worth double the price are sent for 10 cts. 
Have a ‘‘ post-office” in the school-room. 
See that each scholar gets a pretty Valen- 
tine. It will create an era of good feeling. 

Write to March Brothers, - Lebanon, 
Ohio, for a full description of the items 
mentioned above, and all kinds of things 
teachers need. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50 


I have a SMALL stock of first class Encyclopedias 
which I am closing out at $7 50 per set. If interested 
write for descriptive circular and full particulars. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 
Dept. F, 177 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
WE MANUFACTURE _____.um. 
The National Series of Maps 
The National Complete Charts 
The American Map Charts 
The American Primary Charts 
Special Prices to Agents, Jobbers and Schools. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





































Size 5 1-2 x8. 


their homes. 


32-page illustrated catalogue. 





Brown’s Famous Pictures 
One cent each, 120 for $1.00 


2,000 subjects in black and white or sepia, 
Photographic reproductions of famous paintings, comprising 
all the world’s masterpieces, by old and modern masters, 
Portraits of famous men, women, authors, composers, and 
Historical paintings, scenery and architecture. 
Brown’s Miniature Pictures, 500 subjects, 2 for r cent 
Platinoprints and Carbonprints, size 7 x 9, 3 cents each, 
Wall Pictures, 19 x 25, 25 cents each. 

Send 2 cent stamp for two sample pictures and our new 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 











authorities in seare 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors, 
of a superintendent, principal or teacher:—TRY McCULLOUGH. 


School 





THE CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENOY 








B. FP. CLARK, Manager, 


Teachers who are not receiving a ‘‘ fair market value”’ 
for their services should correspond with us with a view 
to bettering their positions. Established thirteen years. 


378-388 Wabash Av. 
CHICAGO. 
Send for 








“OUR PLATFORM.” 





T. 
Rev. C. B. Peckham, Hallowell, Me., wrote his brother: 
Dorchester St.: ‘Tablets have do ‘e me much gvo .” 


PRESS and Public Pronounce Perfect. Will cure any cace of bad health, blood, taste, breath, stomach, 
bowels, complexion, liver, catarrh, headache, nervousness, irregular health of any kind, removes the cause of 

it; try it. The very best constitutional treatment is HUNT’S DIGESTIVE TABLETS, | per day 1-2 hour before 

breakfast. 1 mo.’s treatment by mail, 25c; 3 mos., 60c; 6 mos., $1. Same prices at druggists. 

J. HUNT, Drawer A. U., Merom, IND. 

Mr. G. T, Peckham, Boston, Mass., 154 





Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 





The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. For 
85 cents we send you prepaid a book containing 
all the questions and answers of the Teachers’ 


How to Pass 
Examinations 


Uniform Examinations in New York State, First, 
Second and Third Grades. for the past year, from 
August, 1901, to August, 1902. The answers and 
constructions in Drawing are also given. 


A New Book 
1902-1903. 


Ba- We also send with the book a supplement 
containin she questiensensenspere Sen Aas 
1902 to the present time, making the boo 

STRICTLY UP TO DATE. Frice of book com- 
plete, 35 cts, Books for previous ycars 25 cts. each. 
Address The Educator,102Seneca St.,Buffalo.N.¥ 





How to Teach Drawing, 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
uestionstoask, What answers to ulre. 
the book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with modeis which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
a andillustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 
paid. 

a We have just added a chapter on col- 
or to this ts with questions at the bot- 
tom ofeach page. for the use of teachers 
preparing for examinations. Price ofthe 
cow plete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


1. Why take a monthly Current Topic per when 
real can get The WORLD'S EVIEW 
every week for the same price? I)lustrated, 


Current Topics 


16 pages,, original, good paper, good print, high 
grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
any 50 cent paper, 75cts.; with any dollar edu- 
cational paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 


Every Week 


Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
for schools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 
World’s Review,102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy + ‘ork, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
By ExrasetTa Merrice Knurpp, B. 68, 
50 Language Sheets. All different. 
= a — oa = 
50 iisnelindeces Sheets. ‘ 
50 Drawing Sheets. “ = 
Sise of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, illustrated 


with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 


Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets.—65 Sets, $1.00. 


K and will 
nor: they give 


Special Offer... 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

One From [iany. 

The Work Series are just what teachers want. 
Send me sets, 1000fa kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some sp work for you 
selli: them in Iowa. OoLLDIS 








ng Pam. 0. A. 
Stuart, Iowa. 


For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y. 











Studies in... 


These are original steedea, 
done in an artistic manner, suit- 
able for framing or study use in 
art work. 

The subjects are marines, land- 


Water Colors 2.28 


50 cents; size, 10x 14, $1.00. 


Remember these are not chromos, lithographs or colored prints of any kind, but 


original handworked sketches by a good water color artist. 
bit of color in the school-room you can get nothing better for the money. 


order will not disappoint you. 


For a gift or a bright 
A trial 


ROBERT SMITH, 58 Boylston St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. J 
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watch was quite the envy of the other 
boys, who hadn't any. 





. Say we race it back again,’ ' Wallace 
challenged when he got his breath, and 
again the good- -natured contest began. 





“Even!” shouted the umpire, as they 
came up the home stretch. 


“Never mind. We'll try it over some 
day,” Wallace laughed. 





They all skated about as they pleased 
now. A few knew how to cut figures. 
The others admired such graceful skill, 
and made funny failures trying to imitate 
it. 

About half past eleven, Jimmy skated 
up to Anna and told her he was going 
home. 








“That's a good boy.” Anna kissed his 
cheek. It was as red as rich, warm blood 
could make a boy’s cheek on a cold day. 
“Tell mother we'll be there in half or 
three quarters of an hour,’ and Jimmy 
was off. 





When noon came, they all started, to 
be in time for dinner. Mrs. Marston met 
Wallace and Anna at the door. “Where 
is Jimmy?” she asked anxiously. “I ex- 
pected him an hour ago.” 


“Why, mother, isn’t he here? He 
started ever so long ago. Where can he 
be? Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Why didn't I 
watch him? Martha Bennett was mak- 
ing a triangle, and I never looked!” Anna 
began to cry. 


Mrs. Marston turned pale. 
knew what she was thinking. 


“No, mother,” he said; “there isn’t a 
crack nor a break anywhere. He couldn't 
get into the water if he tried. Don’t you 
worry.” In his heart Wallace felt very 
shaky, but he must be a man for mother’s 
sake. 








Wallace 








“And your father is away,” ’ she said. 


There’s 
Well go 
Tom turned. 








«I'll find him; never you fear. 
Tom Barber just passing now. 
together. Hello!” 


“The little chap isn’t home yet. I'm 
going back to the river. Go with me?” 


“Course.” The boys lost no time. 
From the bank they could see the long 








stretch of the frozen river. 


Not a living 
thing on it at that noon hour. 


“Hi!” Wallace cried suddenly. “See 
there! Look at the Island! See some. 
thing red?” “The Island” lay off near 


the Opposite bank. 








Tom shaded his eyes with his. ‘hand. 
“ Y—e-s,” he said. Then, trying to joke, 
“ T’ll race you to the Island, Wallace.” 





ee 


Their skates were on in a jiffy. What 
a flyer Wallace was now! Love put 
wings | to his feet. 





Before Tom reached the bank, Wallace 
had caught the red fez from a fir branch, 
where it hung nodding in the wind, and 
shook it as he danced for joy. A minute 
later, he was shaking dear little Jimmy 
out of a dangerous drowsiness. 


“ Wake up! wake up! little chap. “What 
in the world made you come here ? >” 





“’Membered ’bout picnic, ast summer,” 
Jimmy said sleepily. Then, as he grew 
wide awake, “Thought I’d play desert 
island, and build a snow fort. See?” He 
pointed proudly to a bit of snow wall. 
- Hung out my cap | for a flag.” 








“Well that you did!” Tom exclaimed. 
“Now, on with your skates, sir. We'll 
take you between us across the river. 
Can’t let this desert islander get out of 
our hands again to-day.” 








Wallace was too happy it in the rescue to 
give Jimmy the talking to he deserved. 
That could be left to his mother. 





a —_ = —_ 


As they were near home, Tom said, “I’ i 
have to give in, Wallace. You did beat 
me this time like anything ! Didn't need 
an | umpire to decide that!” 








SCHOOL GIRLS. 


‘Tis a pretty age —that time in a girl's life 
when she has all the beauties of womanhood 
without the later lines of care and worry. 

But here and there even among school girls 
appear pale and drawn faces. 

Pale blood is at the bottom of the trouble 
and Scott’s Emulsion can cure it. 

Scott’s Emulsion brings back the beauty to 
pale girls because it is blood food. 


Send for Free Sample 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., New York. 
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NOTES. 


—Inquiries from Canada have been made 
during the week of the courses in biology 
and nature study at Teachers’ College. It 
is the intention of the Canadian govern- 
ment to send ten young men to some 
American university to study these sub- 
jects as a preparation for teaching in the 
new rural elementary schools there. 


—_Pres. Charles N. Eliot, of Harvard 
University, sums up ‘‘ The Needs of Amer- 
ican Public Education” in the December 
World’s Work, and shows how he would 
construct a school system with * elective ” 
courses for children over nine years old, 
including modern languages and many sub- 
jects offered in high schools. He suggests 
that ‘‘ business agents” would do much 
that school ‘‘ boards” do now and save the 
amount of their salary; that a pension sys- 
tem for old teachers would be a paying 
investment; and he justifies increased 
expenditure for better buildings, equip- 
ment, and teachers, by results. This is in 
line with utterances made by other great 
educators uf recent years; but none have 
been more radical in their views in the ad- 
vancement of educational methods for 
keeping up with the needs of progress. 


— The correspondence 
college of to-day is a 
natural evolution of 
the university exten- 
sion movement inaug- 
urated some years ago 
by leading American 
universities, and the 
enthusiastic support 
which the young men 
and women of the 
country have accorded 
it is ample evidence 
" that it is founded upon 
A.C. Hoff, President. 4 legitimate need. 

Presidents of univer- 
sities and men whose names are promi- 
nently associated with all branches of both 
practical and higher education are turning 
their attention toward this work, which 
has so wonderfully enlarged the field of 
educational activity. 

What promises to be a leader in the 
work of correspondence instruction is the 
American Correspondence College which 
has been organized in Evanston, IIl., the 
home of the Northwestern University, with 
a faculty of over three hundred instructors, 
allmen of marked ability in their special 
line of work. The active head of the insti- 
tution is Mr. A. C. Hoff, who comes from 
the Interstate Correspondence Institute of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to take the presidency 
of the new institution. 

The American Correspondence College is 
not a college on paper, but is equipped with 
every requisite for carrying on the work 
along comprehensive lines, and men of 
means have interested themselves in it, so 
that it starts out with the financial support 
SO necessary to its growth and success. It 
is understood that plans are under way for 
an affiliation with a number of well-known 
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Our New Portfolio, ANIMAL 
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FECTION, MATERNITY, THE SHEEP- 
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EL, Madonna della Sedia. MURILLO, 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON. 


THE SPRAGUE CLASSIC READERS. 


Book 
One. By Sarah E. Sprague, Ph.D. 

A very attractive book brimful of sug- 
gestions for the development of the little 
child from its first entrance into the school- 
room. It is something more than a book 
for teaching little children to read. The 
author’s purpose, in addition to the learn- 
ing of words, is to teach love of beauty 
through nature and art, the love of animals 
through domestic pets, the love of song 
through rhythmic verse, and to satisfy the 
innate love of a good time by happy little 
devices and dramatic games. Through it 
all runs a strong ethical influence that will 
subtly affect character. The illustrations 
are as plentiful and interesting as they 
should be in such a book, and are mostly 
in tae child's world. They are full of in- 
cident and action and the little folks will 
not tire of them. It should be kept in 
mind that this primer is a simple reading 
book, meant to awaken in the child an in- 
terest in the subject of reading while he 
learns the first steps in the art of reading. 
To give, within such limited pages, all the 
repetition of new words, phrases, and sen- 
tences, as is needed to establish them in 
the memory of the child, would result in a 
drill book and nothing else, thereby defeat- 
ing the ultimate purpose of the author. 
Book One is carefully graded and its suc- 
cessful use is assured, provided the teacher 
will faithfully follow the spirit of the book 
and heed the following suggestions from 
the preface: ‘‘ As the primer’s limits are 
soon reached, the teacher needs to 
strengthen, vivify, and expand all its lines 
of work. . By kindly, informal 
questioning, draw out new words and 
phrases. Verify, by having child show 
objects or picture. Teach new words by 
using blackboard as well as book. 

Never allow child to try to read new lesson 
till this has been done. Finally have les- 
son read as a unit.” 

The preface contains much else for the 
teacher to study. It gives the philosophy 
of the book and the what and how to do are 
clearly outlined. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON. 
AUGSBURG’S ACTION DRAWING CARDs. 


By D. R. Augsburg. 

There was never a primary school where 
the children did not love to draw animals; 
not the finished artistic dogs and horses 
too finely touched up to be attractive, but 
those made with few lines and full of 
‘‘go.” Professor Augsburg, who knows 
exactly how children feel about these 
things, has made a series of four sets of 
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cards to meet this need: Action of little 
men; of the deer, the horse, and dog. 
These drawings are in clear, simple out- 
lines, on dark blue background, and express 
life and actionin every line. Every teacher 
will appreciate the value of this arrange- 
ment for seat work. And it is a good deal 
more than simple amusement and enjoy- 
ment for the children. They are learning 
real drawing and having a good time all at 
once. Price, 2)) cents a set. 


D. APPLETON « ‘COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY. 


HaROLpD’s Discussions. (Nature Study 
Readers.) By John W. Troeger and Edna 
Beatrice Troeger. 


So many of our children leave school be- 
fore they reach the grades where elemen- 
tary science is taught that this book has 
been prepared to meet their needs. The 
contents are Geological (ten chapters), 
Meteorological (five chapters), and Astro- 
nomical (six chapters), Plant and Animal 
Life (ten chapters). The student begins 
with the history of the Archean rocks and 
the fossils of that period, the age of great 
reptiles and mammals, till the appearance 
of man. Next the subject of clouds and 
winds, followed by discussions of the 
stars; and last, what is termed ‘‘ The Uni- 
verse of Little Things,” in which plant and 
animal life is considered, by use of the 
microscope. The book closes with chap- 
ters on Heredity, Variation by Environ- 
ment, Use and Disuse, Natural Selection, 
and Biological Evolution. The volume is 
abundantly illustrated and the style of 
treating these subjects, conversational and 
attractive. A familiarity with this book 
would give the average individual allethe 
scientific facts he would need to read in- 
telligently the increasing literature on these 
subjects. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


STRANGE LANDS NEAR HoME. ( Youth’s 
Companion Series.) List price, twenty-five 
cents. 


Another volume of this valuable series 
which tells stories of life in Mexico, West 
Indies, and different points in South Amer- 
ica. Sixteen writers give description in 
brief chapters of the character and cus- 
tons of these countries, rightly named 
‘¢ strange lands near home.” Each chap- 
ter is illustrated with scenes descriptive of 
the scenery or daily life of the people of 
these countries. There is a pronouncing 
vocabulary of the strange names at the 
close of the book. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 
BOSTON. 


THREE LITTLE Marys. 
bald Smith. 


Whatever appears from the pen of Miss 
Smith will not only be valuable but very 
enjoyable and delightful reading. So long 
and so studiously has she been associated 
with children that she seems to have found 
an open sesame to their hearts, and little 
girls everywhere will be glad to make the 
acquaintance of ‘‘ Three Little Marys.” 
Sheila of the Wall House is a little Scotch 
girl who roams in her native glens and 
meets the little gypsy, Mairi, and has in- 
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teresting adventures. The second Mary is 
an English Molly who played queen at 
royal tea party, and finds a real live baby 
under the hedge. The last little Mary is 
Maureen Bawn by the Lake of Killarney, 
She is a genuine little Irish girl seeking for 
the luck of the O’Donoghue. The stories 
of these Marys give strong contrasts of 
the lives of the middle classes in the three 
countries. The tone of the stories is 
healthful, and little girl nature is shown at 
its best. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., CHICAGO. 

Music-EpUCATION. By 
Calvin Brainerd Cady. 

‘* The author offers this little work as a 
contribution to the science and art of ped- 
agogy, with the hope that it may be of 
practical help to at least some teachers of 
music.” The purpose has been to outline 
subject matter of music in its elementary 
aspect. It was first prepared to meet the 
needs of the author’s private and normal 
course students; to protest against dead 
formal methods in music education, and to 
give sufficient detail to illustrate the prin- 
ciples and processes of study. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Tue LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
Ciaus. By L. Frank Baum. 

Of all that has been said and sung about 
Santa Claus, there has never been, till this 
book, a good life-story told of his baby- 
hood and childhood, and how he came to 
be the children’s saint and where his toys 
came from. But at last itis allclear. He 
was found, a wee baby, on the edge of the 
forest of Burzee, inhabited by nymphs and 
fairies, as all forests are, was taken by a 
maiden-nymph and cared for till he was 
allowed to make his first journey to the 
world, clinging to the girdle of the Master 
Woodsman. He discovered the little chil- 
dren, loved them, and worked for them 
ever afterwards in the Laughing Valley. 
The origin of the first toys, and the discov- 
ery of the reindeer, are ingeniously re- 
vealed ; and last and best of all, the Forest 
people threw over him the mantle of Im- 
mortality, just as he was about to die, and 
saved him to the children forevermore. 
Nobody need fear that children will not 
love this story, at all times of the year, and 
it will be a welcome gift at any time. The 
book is most attractively bound in crimson 
and white and the many fuil-page colored 
illustrations by Mary Cowles Clark, are 
original and worth studying. 


Rheumatism 


Does not let go of you when you apply 
lotions or liniments to your aching joints 
or stiff muscles. It simply loosens its 
hold for a while. 

Why? 

Because to get rid of rheumatism you 
must correct the acid condition of the 
blood on which it depends. Take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which has wronght the most wonderful, 
radical and permanent cures of this pain- 


ful disease. Accept no substitute for 
Hood’s. 


(An Outline.) 


SANTA 
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JAN. 6. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Read Story of Franklin, No. 29 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Also, Autobiography of Franklin, 10 cents. 
Get Blackboard Stencil pf Franklin, 5 cents. 


JAN. 6. JOAN OF ARC. 


Read Joan of Arc, No. 193 Five Cent Classic. 
Get Stencil of Joan of Arc, 5 cents. 


JAN. 7. GENERAL PUTNAM. 


Read Story of Putnam, No. 26 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Get Stencil of “ Minute Men.” 


JAN. 12. TENNYSON. 


Read Enoch No. 


Classic. 


Arden, 10 Five Cent 


Get Blackboard Stencil of Tennyson, 5 cents. 


JAN. 18. WEBSTER. 


Read Story of Webster, No. 30 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Also, from Webster’s bunker Hill Orations. 
Ten Cent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Webster, 5 cents. 


JAN. 19. JAMES WATT. 


Read Story of James Watt, No. 64 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Get Stencil of Locomotive, 5 cents. 


JAN. 21. FREMONT. 


Read Story of Fremont and Carson, No. 100 
Five Cent Classic. 


JAN. 27. MOZART. 


Read Story of Mozart, 10 cents. 
Get Stencil of Mozart, 5 cents. 


FEB. 7. CHARLES DICKENS. 

Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, Io cents, 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 cents; 
Little Nell, 5 cents. 


FEB. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON. 
Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 

Classic. 

FEB. 11. DANIEL BOONE. 


Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 Five 
Cent Classic. 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


FOR 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 





Get Stencils of Lincoln, 5 cents; Log Cabin, 
10 cents; Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 cents; Statue 
of Lincoln, 10 cents. 

Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


FEB, 22. WASHINGTON. 
Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Life 
Classic. 


of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Washington’s Farewell Address, No. 66 Five 
Cent Classic. 
Get Blackboard Stencil of Washington,5 cents. 
Washington on Horseback, 10 cents. 
Martha Washington, 5 cents. 
Washington Crossing Delaware, 10 cents. 
Mount Vernon, Io cents. 
Capitol, 10 cents. 
Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 
Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 15 cents. 
Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 
American Soldier, 10 cents. 
American Sailor, 10 cents. 


FEB. 27. LONGFELLOW. 


Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 and 
126 Five Cent Classics. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 


Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 5 
cents; Puritan Maiden, 10 cents; Mayflower, 10 
cents, 

Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cents. 

Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 

Portyait of John Alden, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS. 


18 x 24 inches. 


Wigwam Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 
Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 


Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches 
** At the door on summer evenings.”’ 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 in set. Price, 50 cents. 
U. S. Flag, 5 cents. U 
Badge of G. A. 
Spread Eagle with National 
handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 


. 5. Coat of Arms, 10 


cents. R., 10 cents. Large 
Emblems, very 
Liberty Bell, 5 


cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 





809 Market Street 


NEW BOOKS 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
AKRON, OHIO. 
BILLY WHuIskKERS. By Frances Trego 
Montgomery. 


Billy Whiskers is a goat that has many 
adventures, and they are told in a most 
amusing way —an autobiography. Such 
intelligence as is attributed to this particu. 
lar goat in his mischievous pranks, would 
do credit to the brightest human intellect. 
For one hundred and sixty pages this won- 
derful goat outwits everybody and comes 
out triumphant, with a charmed life. The 
illustrations are in high color, and exciting 
to admirers of belligerent goat-literature. 
The make-up of the book is of the finest; 
heavy paper of best quality, with clear, 
large type, make it a pleasure to turn the 
leaves. 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
AKRON, OHIO. . 

THe YELLOW Vion. By Mary A. 

Dennison. 


A pleasant story of a little girl who falls 
into good fortune, through her admiration 
for a certain yellow violin that hung in a 
shop Window. A poor little overworked 
girl at first, she is taken up by a professor 
of music who teaches her the violin for the 
love of it. In the end the professor turns 
out to be her lost father and everything 
ends up happily. 

There is too much wonderful happening 
in this story to have a flavor of real life. 
But the tone is wholesome and some very 
good people, including this same little girl, 
embody the unselfish virtues that make 
life worth living. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY. 
SHAKESPEARE’S AS You LikE Ir. Ed- 


ited by Charles Robert Gaston. Price, 25 
cents. 

EARLY AMERICAN ORATIONS — 1760-1824. 
Edited by Louie R. Heller. Price, 25 cents. 

PocKET AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

These volumes are edited for use in 
secondary schools with critical introduc- 
tions, notes, etc. They are small, hand- 
somely bound, and convenient for desk 


use. In th preparation for the play, ‘‘ As 
You Like ¢,” it has been the design to 
avoid the extremes of expecting high 


school pupils to enter deeply into the soul 
of the drama on one hand, or, to urge 
them to grub into details on the other, and 
study the text etymologically word for 
word. At the close are *‘ notes” to each 
scene commenting on points of characters 
and plot and groups of words to be studied 
from the dictionaries. 


‘The early American Orations” extend 
over a period of sixty-five years. They 
are types of the speeches of the times and 
represent the conditions under which they 
lived. The speakers were men of breadth 
and culture, independent thinkers, and full 
of patriotic fervor. Brief sketches of the 
lives of the speakers preface the orations 
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and explanatory notes at the close. 
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4 SUITABLE BOOKS. FOR” CHILDREN 





Without doubt diss 3 isa : most ftoreble period | in every childs life for the reading. 
of each book. If-offered to him at just the right age, it appeals to his nature with 


peculiar power. 


Books Suitable for Children of 6 Years. 


ZEsop’s Fables. “Vol. 1. . 4 $0.40 

Somé of Our Friends. =. ; . i ‘ ; .40 

Plant Babies ahd Their Cradles. .. ; 3 ie 740 

Little Folk’s Primer ph . , ‘ : 430 

Good Time’ Primer ; ; F ; ‘ ; 30 
Books Suitable for Children of 7 Years. 

Boyhood of. Famous Americans ; $0.40 

Stories of the- United ‘States for. Youngest Readies : 40 

Colonial Days. . In Virginia, Ne ester 

and Georgia : : 50 

Stories of the Red Children: . ; 2 K ‘ .40 

Story of Hiawatha Per aK oh : . : ‘ 40 

The Story of Ulysses. . > ; : ; 5 40 

Legends of Springtime -. : : P , ; .40 

sop’s Fables.» Vol. I. ; j : ; : .40 

Out Doors . : ‘ ; ; +40 

Nature Stories for Coungest thaders 3 ; ; -40 

~ Introduction to Leaves from Nature : ¢ ; 40 

Buds, Stems, ahd Roots : F ‘ : .40 

Flower Friends - . . ‘ ‘ .40 

Stories from Birdland. Vols. is IL, seers é , 40 

Water Babies for Youngest Readers ‘ : ; 40 

Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers ‘ ’ -40 

Books Suitable for Children of 8 Years. 

Stories of Great Men ; , . ; $0.40 
« «© Qur Authors . ° ; ‘ : 5 40 
“« — American Pioteets . : ; : 40 
“« Great Inventors  . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 40 
«  — « Colonial Children . « ‘ : ‘ .60 
“«_- % Our. Country. Vols. 1., II., ‘ick ’ ‘ 40 

Treasury of’ Fairy Tales ; é } ‘ - 1,00 

In Mythland.~ Vols, I., H., each~. ; ‘ . 40 

World History m Myth and Legend ’ : . 40 

Grimm’s Fairy. Tales”... . . . ; «50 

Friends of the Field ., - “ide pei" . + 540 

Stories of Garden and:Field . : eo. ; -40 

Adventures of a Brownie ; : ; ; ; 40 

Black Beauty : ; : : : x : 25 

Leaves from Nature. Voh.I. . ; . i .60 

A Dog of Flanders ; . 3 ; ; ‘ «40 

Geography for Young Folks . , 40 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ; Stories of Tee 

Coffee, etc. ; F ; 40 

Through the Looking Glass . ‘ : . ‘ 50 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ? ‘ ‘ 50 

The Child of Urbino ; the Story of Raphael . © ~.30 

Robinson Crusoe for Young. Folks. : . 50 

Swiss Family Robinson <°.- ©. 2°. oe 50 


Dr. Frank McMurry. 


Books Suitable for Children of 9 Years. 


Any of these. Books may be ordered of 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


: 63 Fifth. Avenue, 
NEW YORK 





American History Stories.’ Vol. I: $0.50 
Hiawatha, the Indian 40° 
Stories of King Arthur; or Knights of the Round 
_-. Pable : : ; 4 -40 
Aunt May’s Bird Talks . 50 
Leaves from Nature. — Vol. If. - 60 
Little Flower Folks. Vols. I. II, each -40 
Science Ladders. Vols. 'I., I., III., each 40 
Stories from Animal Land 715 
Kingsley’s Water’ Babies 60 
Children of the Palm Lands . 50 
Home Geography ‘ .60 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe ; 50 
Gulliver's Travels. (Edited for children) 49 
Arabian Nights aa nee -60 
Little Nell. Dickens 50 
Paul Dombey.  “ ; 50 
Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens 25 
Christmas Carol. " 25 
Hawthoine’s Wonder Book 40 
ue Tanglewood Tales 40 
“s Twice Told Tales 40 
Ethics: Stories for Home and School .60 
Health Chats . ° .60 
King of the Golden: River 20 
The Story of Little Konrad 2 
Books Suitable for Children of 10 Years. 
American History Stories. Vols. I1.; Ill., each $0.50 
Story. of Columbus ; ‘ ; ; . . .60 
Famous Presidents : 40 
« —. American Statesmen 40 
Stories of Massachusetts 75 
oe 2 FC CS .60 
“«. “ New York. . .60 
« . Minnesota 60 
«* & Tilinois 60 
Legends of Norseland 60 
Stories of Old Germany 60 
Myths of Old Greece.- Vol. I. 40 
Leaves from Nature. Vol. HI. 60 
Storyland of Stars < 50 
Our Fatherland 50 
Children. of the Cold 1.25 
OF be Wo 1.00 
Stories from Dickens : : : 50 
“ of the Bible. Vols. 1.; IT., ILI., each 60° 
Rab and His Friends. . : ; . ’ 625 
60 Bromfteld Street, 809 Market 
: neg 4 an s" 





There'would be a wonderful economy of effort if the books selected 
for children were given them at this favorable time.— 
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The Food That Does Good 


Here is a food for invalids and for those with weak life 
functions, which, by its action on the blood, will help. your 
body to throw off disease. For over a decade 


OZOMULSION 


(a scientifically medicated emulsion of pure Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites and Guaiacol) has been prescribed by 


the physicians of Greater New York and all other large cities 


in their daily practice. 

They have used it with marked success in all cases of 
Weak Lungs, Colds, Coughs, Catarrh, Consumption and 
Throat Troubles; for Scrofula,, Eczema, Pimples, Boils, Ab- 
scesses, and .all skin affections. In fact, for all disorders 
caused by Mal Nutrition or the weaknesses of a body that is 
improperly or poorly fed. 

As a result, although never before advertised, Ozomul- 
sion has to-day a larger sale than any other emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil, and is. carried in stock by every druggist in the 
United States. 

But still millions have not heard of it. Millions have 
never tried it. So we have decided to make its Powerful 
Merits known through the newspapers, and to offer to those 
who have not yet tried it . 


A Large Sample Bottle Free 


which will be sent by us to any address on request, so that 
invalids in every walk of life can test it for themselves and 


see what Ozomulsion will do for them. Send us your name and complete address, mentioning PRIMARY Eve 
TION, and the large sample free bottle will at once be sent to you. by mail. 


THE OZOMULSION CO., 32 De Peyster St., New Yor 


Is a Perfect Emulsion of the Purest Norwegian 
Cod Liver Oil in combination with Hypophos- 
phites and Guaiacol. Ozomulsion besides destroy- 
ing all poisonous bacteria present in the blood, 
lungs, stomach and entire human organism, in- 
creases the appetite, stimulates digestion, and thus 
aids in producing pure, rich, red blood and firm 
flesh, the essentials of HEALTH and STRENGTH. 

Properties: Cod Liver Oil— nourishing; 
Hypophosphites— bone and tissue; Guaiacol 
—antiseptic and germ-destroying; forming an 
admirable and easily assimilated ‘‘Food-medi- 


' cine’’ of the highest scientific degree. It tones, 


rebuilds and strengthens the whole human sys- 
tem. Ozomulsion unm-poisons the blood, 
and frees it from all bacillary or germ life. It 
is easy to take and is highly recommended by 
the Medical Profession. The omly product of 
its nature in the world, and far in advance of 
any other preparation. 


A Fiesh-forming “Food Medicine” 


for emaciated men, thin women, worn-out moth- 
ers, and sickly, puny children. By its faithful 
use all may receive new strength, vitality, vim 
and vigor, and become sturdy, robust, healthy, 
plump and eae blooded. 


PARI 
MADRID, 


MONTREAL, 
HAVANA , 
CITY OF MEXICO” 





Address — 





